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Why the Third Clearing House III? 





Five years have passed without a 
Clearing House project. With the first 
separation of Lebanon’s Junior and Sen- 
ior High School units into their stand- 
ard groupings of 7-8-9 and 10-11-12, the 
wish arose that our two Junior High 
principals and our forty teachers should 
have for their inspiration the most rec- 
ent and best data upon Jurior High 
School practice in the United States. A 
conference with the local principals, a 
word to a few Junior High School peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania at the annual State 
meeting last December, a few letters to 
friends who knew the Junior High Clear- 
ing House I and II constituted the pre- 
liminary steps and here we are in the 
midst of it. Without the particular en- 
couragement of two persons the Clear- 
ing House III probably would not have 
been launched: these are Philip W. L. 
Cox of New York University and W. H. 
Bristow of the State Department of 
Education at Harrisburg, Pa. Since the 
serious beginnings in early March, the 
co-operation given by administrators in 
Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and Miss- 
ouri has been far beyond the editor’s 
anticipation. This Volume promises to 
to surpass previous ones in quality and 
in membership. 





Why the Second Clearing House II? 





In February, 1923, at Cleveland sev- 
eral superintendents at the Annual 
meeting of the Dept. of Superintendence 
asked M. G. Clark, Superintendent of 
Schools (Sioux City, Iowa): “What has 
become of the Junior High Clearing 
House which was published at Sioux 
City several years ago?” When the re- 


ply was made that the study was de- 
signed only for a single year, some dis- 
cussion was made of its merits and serv- 
ice. 

On the return of the Superintendent 
from Cleveland, he suggested that we 
get the entire city back of the project. 
The result was that with M. G. Clark as 
Chief-Editor and with all administra- 
tive officials as associates the project 
went through with a satisfactory career. 
The writer gladly stepped back as an 
associate-editor with the duties of “‘pro- 
motion manager”. After the promised 
eight bulletins were published, the 
Clearing House closed its activities. 





Why the FIRST Clearing House I? 





It was a one-year project established 
in 1920-21 for the editor’s purpose of 
gathering Junior Hgih School data from 
the whole U. S. A. as a definite aid to 
the advancement of East Junior High 
School of Sioux City, Iowa. A few hun- 
dred circulars entitled “An Idea” 
brought a score of checks for member- 
ship ninety days before the first bulle- 
tin appeared. Among these were many 
of the leading educators in the Second- 
ary School field and particularly the Ju- 
nior High School portion. They grac- 
iously accepted an invitation to act as 
sponsors, authorized to criticise, direct, 
or enlarge the policies of the undertak- 
ing. 

With the publication of eight bulle- 
tins the Junior High Clearing House 
stopped, with the editor’s object ful- 
filled. From the writer’s view point it 
was closed forever. 

S. 0. ROREM, 


Manager and Editor of 
Junior High Clearing House ITI. 
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The Charm. 





Someone who first stated that “the 
third time is the charm” must have 
known that there would be a Junior 
High Clearing House III to prove his 
theory. 


The support and response is unpre- 
cedented in the history of this under- 
taking. The time seems to be well ap- 
pointed for the renewal of the Clearing 
House. Dr. P. W. L. Cox of New York 
University stated that he considered 
Junior High people to be just now in 
the mood to take on this kind of activ- 
ity again. Dr. W. H. Bristow of the 
Stcte Department of Pennsylvania said 
there were at least twenty men who 
were all ready to crystallize their junior 
high school activities for comparison 
with other cities. Dr. Thomas H. Briggs 
of Teachers College, Columbia, said the 
Junior High School is greatly in need 
just now of “heroic” efforts of this kind 
and promised his usual vigorous sup- 
port of the Clearing House. 


Memberships have been rolling in by 
clubs of ten to twenty-nine from single 
junior high buildings and from single 
cities. Offers of free articles have been 
made by persons who could sell at good 
rate every article they can produce, and 
offers of recruiting enrollments and 
“spreading the news” have come from 
persons whose support could not have 
been bought for $1000 each. 


The responsibility of bearing this 
study to its completion has a severely 
sobering effect upon the editor. In 
addition to the regular duties of a 
school system in a city of 27,000, the 
burden of this project would be too 
great, were it not for the ready sug- 
gestions of our National group of sup- 
porters as shown on the inside covers 
of the bulletin, for the willing activi- 
ties of our Pennsylvania Committee and 


for our interested local group of school 
principals. 


The limitations of our business org- 
anization may show at times by a delay 
or error in recording memberships or 
changes of address. A little charity and 
prompt report of irregularities will be 
appreciated. 


At present writing, memberships have 
arrived from nearly all states of the 
Union. The response at this time indi- 
cates that the membership list will be 
twice at large as for Volume II of 1923- 
24. If the Charm of III continues to 
work as happily as it has begun, it will 
be a vigorous factor in determining 
practices and policies of our junior high 
schools throughout the nation. 





THE JUNIOR HIGH CLEARING 
HOUSE BULLETIN 
DATES 





With the appearance of this bulletin, 
the Junior High Clearing House became 
a fact to hundreds of persons who had 
not seen it in 1920 or 1923. The first 
two bulletins will have to be ful! forty- 
eight pages in order to care for the pro- 
ceedings of Junior High School Confer- 
ences. From the far distant view of 
the succeeding bulletins, they are likely 
to run the full 48 pages. Projects al- 
ready planned, and article already of- 
fered will fill more than half of the 
pages of the next seven issues. 


The approximate dates Gn which the 
bulletins will appear are as follows: 

Number Two—May 20. 

Number three—September 20. 
Number Four—October 20. 
Number Five—November 20. 
Number Six—January 10. 
Number Seven—February 10. 
Number Eight—March 10. 
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How Many Junior High Schools in the 
United States? 





A report from the United States De- 
partment of Education sets the number 
of junior high schools near to 2,500, 
with 393 cities claiming standard junior 
high schools. 

We had planned to begin the list in 
this bulletin with 242 from Pennsyl- 
vania and approximately 200 from New 
York State, however, the space required 
would have prevented their appearance 
in this issue. A still better reason is 
found in the fact that W. H. Bristow, 
Assistant Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State Department of 
Education has planned to furnish a com- 
plete report on junior high schools of 
the United States in the May bulletin. 

Supplementary data upon the status 
of the junior high school development 
in al] states of the Union will be pre- 
sented in the series of bulletins, with 
direct reports from State Superintend- 
ents of Instruction or from State High 
School Supervisors, or from both, The 
material at hand for this study is al- 
ready more comprehensive than that of 
former collections and compilation of 
junior high information. Great appre- 
ciation is due these officials for their 
prompt and ready response to this call 
for their publications, reports, and let- 
ter summaries. 





MANSFIELD STATE COLLEGE IN 
JUNIOR HIGH ACTIVITIES 





In the field of publications which 
represent phases of Junior High School 
is the quarterly issued by State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield, Pa., by the Sen- 
iors of Group IV, during the months 
of November, January, March, and 
May. It is published under the direc- 
tion of Myron E. Webster, Director of 
Junior High School Training at the 


Mansfield Teachers College. It is a 
magazine of thirty-two pages, named 
“The Junior High School.” The March 
number of 1928 is Number 3 of Volume 
Il. It carries three major articles and 
student notes. 

The subscription price is $1.00 per 
year, and single copies are 59 cents. 
It is a worthy enterprise maintained in 
the interest of junior high schools. 





Where Are the Best Junior High 
Schools. 





We don’t know yet! 


We expect to know much more about 
their location and their performances 
within the period of Clearing House III. 
It is hoped that detailed discussion of 
twenty-five or thirty selected Junior 
High Schools can be offered in these 
bulletins. At present the writer knows 
of only six Junior high school organiza- 
tions that are probably worth traveling 
two hundred miles to visit for a day 
or week. 

Doubtless there are hundreds of them 
which have teachers and principals so 
modest (or busy) that they do not tell 
us about their problems, practices, and 
successes, It is a function (and a ma- 
jor one at that) of the Junior High 
Clearing House to draw out these data 
from inactive and active sources. 

For the present the only semi-authen- 
tic list of outstanding Junior Hifh 
schools available is the one published by 
the Journal of the N. E. A. in which 
twenty-nine (29) junior high schools 
are named. The editors of the N. E. A. 
Journal do not vouch for the actual mer- 
it of these schools but it offers them 
as a list of schools named by reliable 
persons who are interested in furnish- 
ing a worthy list. Every one of the 
schools in that list will be invited to 
write up outstanding or standard 
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worthy features of their institutions for 
publication in subsequent bulletins of 
the Clearing House. 
List follows: 
California, Los Angeles: 
James A. Forbay Junior High School. 
John Muir Junior High School. 
District of Columbia, Washington: 
MacFarland Junior High School. 
Maryland, Baltimore: 
Junior High School] No. 49. 
Missouri, St. Louis: 
Ben Blewett Junior High School. 
New Jersey: 
(Bayonne) Junior High School. 
(Elizabeth) Grover Cleveland Junior 


High School. 

(Maplewood) Ricalton Junior High 
School. 

(Newark) Cleveland Junior High 
School. 


(Trenton) Junior High School. 
New York: 

(New York City) Richard Kelly Ju- 
nior High School—Walton Junior 
High Schooi. 

(Rochester) Madison Junior High 
High School—James Monroe Junior 
High School—Washington Junior 
High School. 

Ohio, Cleveland: 
Thomas Jefferson Junior High School. 
Pennsylvania: 

Thomas Jefferson Junior High Schoo. 

(Philadelphia) Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Junior High School. 

(Uniontown) Benjamin Franklin Ju- 
nior High School—Lafayette Junior 
High School. 

Tennessee, Knoxville: 

Junior High School. 

Wisconsin, Appleton: 
Junior High School. 





SERIOUS BUSINESS IN OHIO 





J. L. Clifton, the new Director of 
Education of Ohio, is making the pro- 
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motion of junior high schools a part of 
his program, The best practices in 
junior high schools in the state are be- 
ing studied for the Department by Dr. 
E. E. Lewis, head of the Department of 
School Administration at Ohio State 
University, and Dr. D. H. Eikenberry, 
of the same department. They are ac- 
complishing this by actual visitation of 
the schools as inspectors for the State 
Department. Complete data on all of 
the junior high schools is being com- 
piled by L. W. Reese, High School Su- 
pervisor of the State Department. 

These materials will be of use in the 
preparation of a new standard for 
junior and senior high schools which 
will be prepared for the State Depart- 
ment under the editorship of Dr. Eik- 
enberry. This will be followed by 
course of study bulletins and a bulletin 
on the administration and supervision 
of high schools. 

One great problem related to the 
junior high school problem is that of 
the six year high school. In Ohio there 
are 111 junior high schools, while there 
are 253 six year high schools. The ef- 
fort is being made to have the latter 
conform in their seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades in as many essential fea- 
tures as possible with the characteris- 
tics of junior high schools. 





What is a MEMBER? 





Financially, a member is anyone who 
has paid the membership fee in order 
that he may receive the eight bulletins 
which will be published. 

Professionally, the real member of- 
fers to do a turn or two in behalf of the 
project either by writing up the high 
lights of junior high school activity in 
a single city or a group of cities or by 
passing along the extra announcement 
blank in order to extend the benefits of 
membership as far as possible. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 
AND PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 





A complete list of books for the class 
room and for the professional library 
is a definite part of the contribution 
which this publication will offer. The 
numbers run into the hundreds, as fur- 
nished by more than fifty publishers. 
Due to the great number of titles at 
hand, they must be distributed among 
the early bulletins, probably concluding 
the list in Bulletin Number Four. 

English Language and Guidance will 
be offered in Number One; Mathematics 
and History in Number Two; Science 
and Geography in Number Three; and 
others in Number Four. 


A late survey of material at hand and 
time for compiling text books lists for 
fifty publishers demands that these 
data be delayed until May 20 as a part 
of Bulletin Two. 





WHAT QUESTIONS ARE PEOPLE 
ASKING ABOUT THE JUNIOR 
HIGH? 





The Junior High school is still ex- 
tensively represented by the question 
mark. The recent eagerness of teach- 
ers and administrators to serve chil- 
dren of Grades 7-8-9 has sent them on 
a definite quest for help. They are ask- 
ing constantly: “What are we to do 
in this subject or that subject?” They 
are asking about guidance, organiza- 
tion, course of study, and they can re- 
ceive aid in no quarter except in gen- 
eral terms. They are asking for the 
devices used, the policies adopted, the 
general goals of the Junior High years, 
and fer nearly everything relating to 
the proper training of young children. 

Specific evidence of this interest is 
apparent in the following summary of 
items about which Cleaaring House 


members have definitely requested more 
data and discussion. The occasion for 
their request was a card which was 
sent out from Sioux City, Iowa, at the 
close of Number II, asking these ques- 
tions among others, to sound out the 
response for an Ohio city which con- 
sidered taking the project: 

“1. If a third volume of the Clear- 
ing House is published, will you renew 
your membership? 

2. What particular topics would you 
prefer us to consider for your special 
interest ?” 


The items mentioned are arranged in 
the order which represents the course 
from general topics to those in spcific 
mattrs of concern. 

What our subscribers wish to know 
more about at end of Volume II. 

I. Organization. 
Il. Other Schools. 


1. More News. Question and An- 


swer. 
2. Common Practice of United 
States. Statistics, 


3. Real Studies of Junior Highs. 
4. Course of Study. Content. 
5. Small Schools. 

Ill. Pupil Activities. 
1. School Clubs. 
2. Auditorium and Assemblies. 
3. Inter-Class Activities. 
4. Out-of-School Activities. 
5. Physical Training. 
6. Student Co-operation. 

IV. Methods. 


1. Special Rooms. 

2. Tests and Measurements. 

3. Special Methods. Grouping, 
etc. 


4. Home Room Teacher. 
5. Teacher Training. 
6. Exploratory Courses. 


V. Guidance. 
1. Vocational and Educational 
Guidance. 
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VL. Books. 
1. New Junior High Books. 
2. New Junior High Texts. 
VII. Parents Organization. 
1. Special mothers’ group for 7, 
8 and 9. 


A second evidence of the questions 
and problems is taken from the an- 
swers to questions on the application 
blank used for announcing Junior High 
Clearing House III. This will appear in 
another issue of the Clearing House. 





WHY THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


HARRISON H. VAN COTT, SUPERVISOR OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The junior high schoo] program meets 
the individual needs of the ever in- 
creasing number of its boys and girls 
of the early adolescent age, especially 
well and whenever possible and feasible, 
the program should be adopted and used 
to the greatest extent possible. 


In terms of this thesis let us define 
the junior high school as: 


A school for early adolescent boys 
and girls, and give as its chief object- 
ive: 


To meet the individual needs of boys 
and girls. 


Service is a big word and, as time 
goes, on the idea of “Service above Self” 
as anideal will dominate our endeavors 
more and more. To meet the needs and 
satisfy some of the yearnings of sen- 
sitive adolescent youth, to help them 
catch a vision of the possibilities and 
opportunities which are beckoning to 
them, to give them confidence in them- 
selves to become self directive, to en- 
courage, guide and advise them, to 
sympathize with them in their failures 
and make them succeed in the under- 
takings best suited for them; to help 
pilot them from the land of childhood 
across the turbulent adolescent sea to 
a land where they are soon to become 
independent individuals; these are the 
the tasks of the junior high school. Such 
a program is a program of Service. 


For no other reasons can the junior 
high school be justified. If it fails in 
this program it fails as an institution. 
There is every reason however to be- 
lieve that it is succeeding in its endeav- 
ors. 


In 1909, only 19 years ago, the idea of 
the junior high school was conceived 
and instituted at Berkeley, California. 
Today there are 879 junior high schools 
and 1389 junior-senior high schools in 
the United States. There were over 125 
in New York State a year ago and they 
are increasing in number constantly. 


What are the needs of adolescent 
boys and girls? 


Samuel Hamilton, Ph.D., late Super- 
intendent of Schools for Allegheny 
County, Pa., says: 


“The aim of the school is not scholar- 
Ship alone, but good, strong, healthful 
men and women, with a sense of honor, 
justice and right, with loyalty to 
friends and a willingness to surrender 
to a higher power, with moral integrity 
and personal worth, and with a consum- 
ing heart-hunger to do something and 
to be somebody. These are the worthy 
aims of education, the allurements that 
lead the young to live. 


“The aim of the school is not scholarship 
alone, but good, strong, healthful men and wo- 
men, with a sense of honor, justice and right, 
with loyalty to friends and a willingness to 
surrender to a higher power, with moral integ- 
rity and personal worth, and with a consuming 
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heart-hunger to do something and to be some- 
body. These are the worthy aims of educa- 
tion, the allurements that lead the young to 
live. 


In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds or daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end in self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the 
night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge 
men’s minds 

To vaster issues.” 


Our youth need to understand the 
laws for healthful living, the qualities 
of good citizenship, the appreciation of 
art, music, literature and nature, the 
sort of a life most worth while, the 
truth about all things concerning which 
the truth is sought. They need to have 
happy homes and understanding par- 
ents; a wholesome respect for law and 
order; a realization of the sanctity of 
the home; a vision of the possible out- 
come from a life of service; a fund of 
common integrating knowledge which 
will enable them to cope with the situa- 
tions of life; a fund of knowlege which 
will form a foundation for progress in 
some chosen field of endeavor, and @ 
code of ideals for true living. They 
need to be understood, to be guided to- 
ward some vocation and some avocation 
which they may or may not choose while 
in the high school; to be successful at 
some task; to be allowed to act on their 
own initiative, under guidance, in the 
accomplishment of worthy goods; and 
to be stimulated toward the acquisition 
of a simple abiding faith in God. These 
are the needs of the next generation, as 
I see them. If satisfied by the present 
generation, then all will be well. Many 
agencies must share the responsibility 
of satisfying these needs. 


To satisfy such of these needs as 
cannot be satisfied by agencies outside 
the school is the purpose of the junior 
high school. 


The chief means which the junior 
high school uses for this purpose is its 


curriculum. I believe that any curri- 
culum will fail unless it is made so as 
to satisfy, as far as possible, these mani- 
fold needs of youth. 

Now how does the junior high school 
help to satisfy the Needs of Adolescent 
Boys and Girls? 


The schools that are probably satis- 
fying in the best way the varied needs 
of all their boys and girls are those that 
have incorporated the following features 
into their programs: 

1. A period longer than 45 minutes 
to permit of directed study in the class- 
room under the class teacher. 

2. A plan whereby the homogenous 
grouping of pupils may be accomplished 
to the fullest extent possible. 

3. A plan, whereby pupils, although 
their study be directed in the class 
room, may assume an increasing re- 
sponsibility in home study so that, when 
they go to Senior High School, may be 


better able to cope with the demands for 
home study. 


4. A method of instruction to be 
used in a supplementary way with the 
recitation method, which will afford 
the pupils an increasing opportunity, 
through their school years, to become 
self directive in choice of work, study, 
procedure and class response and to feel 
that progress is fairly measured by 
ability to proceed rather than by abil- 
ity to memorize. 

5. A program of studies closely ar- 
ticulated with the elementary and sen- 
ior high school courses of study, com- 
prising as many curriculum possibilities 
as there are varied needs among the 
pupils, in so far as the educational vis- 
ion and size of the community will per- 
mit. 

6. A program of studies which con- 
sists of English, Social Studies, Mathe- 
matics, Science, and Health, as the rec- 
ognized constant subjects. Elective 
subjects should be offered in increasing 
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numbers and amounts through the 
years, for teaching each boy and girl 
how to choose subjects wisely, for de- 
veloping latent talents and appreciation 
and for gaining new knowledge in inter- 
esting fields of study, such as Art, Lit- 
erature, Dramatics, Morals, Music, Soc- 
ial Etiquette, Courtesy, and Kindness, 
onduct and Citizenship, Elements of 
Economics and Sociology, Biography, 
Home-Making, Manual Training, Agri- 
culture etc. The more flexible the cur- 
riculum the better. 


7. The promotion of pupils who are 
ready to go forward into the next grade 
because of their accomplishments in the 
previous grade and after being meas- 
ured by standard tests, subjective and 
objective examinations and class rec- 
ords, are judged able to proceed suc- 
cessfully in some course in the next 
grade. 


8. A guidance program that wik 
orient the younger pupils in the second- 
ary schoo] regime, will give educational 
advice and counsel and will help each 
pupil to analyze his needs and to select 
for himself some future goal. A pro- 
gram which will give information, ex- 
perience and advice in regard to choos- 
ing, preparing for, entering into and 
progressing in vocations. A program 
which will cooperate with local employ- 
ers and with the programs of local ac- 
cessory organizations such as Y. W. C. 
A., Y. M. C. A., Chamber of Commerce, 
Rotary Clubs, etc., in the placement and 
the following up of pupils who leave 
school. 


9. An extra curricular program 


which will give all pupils opportunities 
for practising the principles of good cit- 
izenship, for helping them to become 
self directive, for teaching intelligent 
obedience to the will of this group and 
tact in working with others, for enjoy- 
ing and profitably using leisure time, 


for creating a wholesome public school 
opinion, for expressing and interpreting 
human experience and for rendering 
service to the school and the commun- 
ity. 

i0. A character training program 
which functions through the teaching of 
biography, ethics, sociology, life prob- 
lems, characters in literature and 
through teachers’ examples in speech, 
reading, behavior, conduct at home and 
abroad, as a parent and a citizen, and 
fidelity to church cannot fail to exert 
a powerful influence; a program which 
is strengthened through various phases 
of the extra curriculum program, a pro- 
gram that is vitalized by friendship be- 
tween teachers and pupils. 


Much more than is being accomp- 
lished at present may be done in health 
education. This apart from the physical 
training and athletic programs. 


More adequate libraries adapted to 
the needs of early adolescent boys and 
girls are needed. Instruction in the use 
of the library is highly essential] and 
time should be allowed for such instruc- 
tion. There is literature at the present 
time bearing on all subjects of the jun- 
ior high school curriculum. The library 
should be made the most important 
room of the school, situated in the most 
strategic place for convenience in the 
whole building, furnished neatly and 
completely, and having a home-like at- 
mosphere in which pupils may acquaint 
themselves with, enjoy, and come to love 
books as choice friends. Here in the 
junior high school library is a splendid 
opportunity for teachers to guide eager 
adolescent boys and girls. 


Much more than is being done might 
be done in agricultural education. 


Courses in courtesy and kindness, safe- 
ty, table etiquette, good manner, thrift, 
ethics for adolescent boys and girls, 
drama, reading, personal conduct, cor- 
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rective English, literature, vocational 
guidance, etc., may be found among the 
subjects now being offered in our jun- 
ior high schools. All these things can 
be done without neglecting the tool sub- 
jects and with an increased emphasis on 
good scholarship. 


Why the junior high school? 

This question can be answered today 
more adequately today than ever before 
because already results of the program 
and the effects upon boys and girls who 
have passed through have been noted. 


The visitor cannot fail to notice a 
wholesome inspiring atmosphere in a 
junior school. Principals and teachers 
enthuse when asked about their junior 
high schools. Some of the results noted 
by principals who have had considerable 
experience in junior high school work 
follow: 


1. The gap between the eighth and 
ninth years is bridged. 

2. The junior high school sets up a 
plan wherein the high schoo] and 
elementary school can be co-ordin- 
ated more easily. 

3. The curriculum is greatly enriched. 

4. More and better training in fine 
and practical arts is made possible 
because all seventh and eighth 
grade pupils are brought together 
into regular classes with good 
teachers. 

5. Pupils progress as rapidly as their 
own achievements warrant. 

6. The reaction because of the pres- 

ence of the ninth grade pupils with 

definite objectives is wholesome on 
the younger seventh and eighth 
grade pupils. 

School is homogeneous as regards 

age and temperament of pupils. 

8. Supervised study in class room 
eliminates some of the necessary 
home study and all of the misguid- 
ed home study. 

9. Better opportunity is afforded to 
develop in the pupils power for 
leadership and respect for author- 
ity among fellows. 


«J 


10. By means of social activities and 
clubs moral conditions are looked 
after much better and without for- 
mal class room instruction in mor- 
als. 

11. There is an opportunity for better 
scholarship. 

12. Pupils are more self respecting, 
self reliant and more self govern- 
ing. 

13. Overloading by older pupils is very 
rare. The bully is disappearing. 

14. Pupils of all capacities and abili- 
ties are better cared for. 

15. Pupils proceed according to their 
abilities. 

16. Discipline takes care of itself. 

17. More pupils go on to high school. 

18. Pupils are better able to take up 
the work and customs of the sen- 
lor high school. 

19. The school is thoroughly demo- 
cratic. 

20. Better teaching results from the 


intermediate or junior high school 
procedure, 


21. Pupils are achieving rather than 
tailing. 

22. Pupils are learning citizenship. 

23. Pupils help in managing the school. 


24. Pupils are eager to serve within 
the school. 


25. Pupils are happy in the junior high 
school environment. 
26. Pupils love their school. 


Angelo?—he is happy today—I shall 
never forget Angelo. A year ago he 
was unhappy. He is a tousled headed, 
poorly dressed Italian boy, but that 
doesn’t matter for his face is radiant 
with smiles and his black eyes sparkle 
with interest in his work, for he has 
found his niche in his school’s wood 
shop and his school is developing his 
abilities along the lines of his interests 
and capacities. This is a typical case 
of the creation of a happy attitude of 
mind by the junior high school proced- 
ure. As a consequence he is interested 
in his school and is growing into a self 
directive citizen with a goal to work 
toward. ° 
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All of our boys and girls cannot profit 
equally well from book lessons and there 
are just as valuable lessons for living an 
honest life outside of books as in books. 
Many teachers are saying to themselves 
today as never before: 


If | were to live my life again 

I'd spend more time in molding men 

My task was only just begun 

When I taught book lessons one by one 

They are needed without a doubt 

And form a part of the plan 

But the lessons in school that will do 
most good 

Are those that make a man. 


Why the Junior High School? 


It is a recognition of the demand of 
a democracy to provide a training for 


all, rich and poor, super normal and 
slow, native and foreign born, w? ich will 
show them the way to better endeavors, 
which encourages them to become as 
well educated as possible, which inspires 
each and every one by making him suc- 
cessful in his undertakings and which 
creates in all a desire to serve. 


Why are we building junior highs? 


For the better service of our boys and 
girls. Is not that reason enough? Let 
us not forget that the Master Teacher 
said: “Inasmuch ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these ye have done it 
unto me.” 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETICS IN A SIX-YEAR SCHOOL 


HARRY E. RITCHIE, COLLINWOOD JR.-SR. HIGH, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Any effort looking toward the en- 
couragement of Junior High School ac- 
tivities in a six-year schoo] must take 
into account certain difficulties inherent 
in the situation. The most keenly felt 
of them is the overshadowing effect of 
the Senior High School activities car- 
ried on in the same building. Unless a 
very definite plan of support for the 
junior high projects is made, the ac- 
tivities of the more experienced upper- 
grade pupils tend to sinother the more 
amateur accomplishments of the young- 
er children. 

The need for some definite means of 
concentrating the scattering interests 
of the pupils of junior high age in sup- 
port of a major athletic activity is the 
second factor to be considered. Since 
very few of the elementary schools 
have a comparable athletic program, 
the boys and girls have not previously 
felt the social pressure which in senior 
high school provides practically the 
only necessary impetus for team sup- 
port. Some other means of gaining the 
same result must therefore be found. 


Six-Year Schools Form Junior High 
Teams 

The basketball season of 1926-27 was 
the occasion of the first use in Collin- 
wood High School of the plan described 
below. However, the first complete ath- 
letic year financed in this way occurred 
in 1927-28. It is this season which is 
discussed. 

As a result of an agreement between 
the principals of the six-year schools 
of Cleveland in the fall of 1927, a sched- 
ule of junior high football games was 
arranged to be played by teams com- 
posed of boys from the ninth grade. 

This schedule called for a total of 
six (6) games. Under a similar agree- 
ment, plans were made for eight (8) 
games of basketball to be played by 
each participating school. 

At the contest it was necessary to 
outfit the football team completely, as 
well as provide for the other supplies 
incidental to a football season. To 
meet immediate needs, funds were ad- 
vanced from the senior high athletic 
fund. Officials’ fees, transportation, 
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shoes and suits for the basketball team 
and other expenses amounted to a total 
of approximately $550.00 for the year. 

Previous efforts to raise funds for 
junior high athletics since the school 
had become a six-year organization had 
consisted in a tag sale, which netted far 
less than the required amount, and in 
basketball, the sale of tickets at the 
door, which brought out from ten to 
fifty pupils for certain games. 


Support of Team Builds Home Room 
Morale. 


The administrative direction of each 
class group in Collinwood High School 
rests with a grade advisor who super- 
vises the work of the home room teach- 
ers of that grade. Thus for the sev- 
enty-four home rooms of junior high 
grade, enrolling 2668 pupils, there are 
six advisers. 


These advisers with the faculty spon- 
sor of the junior high section of the 
student council form the Junior High 
Athletic Board. At a meeting of this 
Board the total budget for the year was 
divided among the six grade groups on 
the basis of enrollment. 


The most important step in the plan 
occurred when each home room was 
asked to assume a room quota. The 
amounts suggested ranged from 10c to 
15c per pupil according to the ability 
of the room to pay. The quota, how- 
ever, was assumed as a home room ob- 
ligation, rather than on an individual 
basis. Each pupil’s contribution formed 
a part, it was understood, of the home 
roem’s effort to support junior high 
athletics, and was in no sense to be 
considered the price of a season ticket. 


When the room’s quota had been 
reached, or when in the judgment of 
the adviser the room had done its best, 
each pupil in the home room, regardless 
of whether he had been able to contrib- 
ute personally, was given a member- 


ship card in the Junior Athletic Asso- 
ciation which admitted to all the home 
games. 

Outcomes. 


One of the satisfying results of the 
plan in practically every group was 
the development of a home room con- 
sciousness. This same pride in group 
membership when consciously directed 
toward other activities was found val- 
uable in improving attendance and rais- 
ing individual scholarship marks. 


Participation as spectators at the 
games by a greatly increased number 
of pupils was another encouraging re- 
sult. Despite the fact that the foot- 
ball field where the home games were 
played was five (5) miles from the 
school, the attendance ranged from 300 
to 800 junior high pupils throughout the 
season. The basketball games in the 
school gymnasium were regularly at- 
tended by an average of over 1000 pu- 
pils. 

Needless to say an important outcome 
from a practical standpoint was the fact 
that the plan made junior high athletics 
selfsupporting. 





Copies for Summer Enrollments 





Another supply of a few hundred 
copies of April and May bulletins will 
be set aside to care for late enrollments 
and for the regular number of summer 
memberships which usually come from 
summer school sessions. Professors of 
Secondary Education in some of our 
greatest universities have already vol- 
unteered to present the Clearing House 
to their summer classes in Junior High 
School courses, or in connection with 
courses in Secondary Education. 


Enrollment may be made through 
University Book Stores over the United 
States, singly or in clubs. Single copies 
will be available at the regular price 
of 50c each. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF LEBANON, PA. 





The standard Junior High School, 
with grades 7-8-9, made its first local 
appearance (Lebanon, Pa.) in Septem- 
ber, 1927. For several years the name 
had been changed to “junior high 
school,” with a departmental back- 
ground. Two attempts had been made, 
without successful completion, to es- 
tablish grade nine as a part of the jun- 
ior high school. The change was great- 
ly aided at this time by a rising en- 
rollment in the High School, and we 
now have two units, Harding Junior 
High School and Henry Houck Junior 
High School, in full running order. 


The principals in charge are capable 
and willing. They have adopted a 
friendly type of management, an eager 
quest for teacher co-operation, and a 
definite campaign for gaining pupil- 
participation. Their efforts to miake 
their schools homelike, natural, friend- 
ly, and busy have been aided alike by 
new teachers and by those who are in 
the late fifties. The change from for- 
mal discipline, forma] class procedure, 
and formal relationships between teach- 
er and pupil has been so gradual 
throughout the year that it has been 
scarcely noticed by the participants. 
The gradual approach of a trustworthi- 
ness, responsibility and participation 
has been happily apparent in the stu- 
dent groups. Club Activities, Assem- 
bly programs, Home Room activities 
have been effective in keeping the pu- 
pils’ minds busy in and out of school. 
Guidance classes and pupil conferences 
have been employed to bring about the 
adjustments of pupils to their environ- 
ment. The school is visibly “belong- 
ing” to the boys and girls, and the 
work they are doing is rapidly becoming 
“theirs”. 


In addition, an enviable quality of 
co-operation is in effect between the 
leaders of these junior high schools as 
well as between them and the Senior 


High School. Each will represent his 
viewpoint in the paragraphs below. 
S. O. ROREM, 
Superintendent. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


R. R. ABERNETHY, 
Principal, Senior High School, 
Lebanon, Pa 





In every progressive city the tend- 
ency of the Senior High School princi- 
pal to set his school apart as a separate 
organization in the system is past. We 
now know that both the Junior and Sen- 
ior schools must function in close har- 
mony. 


We have brought about this closer 
relationship in Lebanon through con- 
ferences, visitations, and a study of the 
curricula in both schools. The teachers 
in the various departments of the Sen- 
ior High School and Junior High School 
have had, throughout this year, several 
meetings to discuss the problems both 
schools were meeting. The results has 
been that we are getting a different 
kind of teaching. We believe our teach- 
ers are fixing their attention on boys 
and girls and viewing their subjects 
merely as a tool used in the process of 
developing the skills and powers in the 
pupils. 


We have not had the usual reaction 
of our high school teachers concerning 
the preparation of the Junior high 
school pupils. They are learning to 


take them as they come and trying to 
adapt their methods and courses to meet 
their needs. A few days ago the entire 
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Senior high school curricula was ex- 
plained in detail to the ninth grade 
groups. Sheets were distributed show- 
ing the possible combination of courses 
to the pupils. The Guidance teachers of 
the Junior high schools then spent a 
week in guiding and directing their pu- 
pils into the courses which would best 
meet their needs. We have maintained 
the ability grouping of the Junior high 
schools and are now at work setting 
them into the high school schedule and 
programming them for the next year. 

On June Ist all ninth grade pupils 
will visit the Senior high school. The 
Manual Arts and Home Economics de- 
partments will exhibit their work and 
every machine and all the laboratories 
will be in operation during their visit. 
About June 12 all the Junior high school 
pupils will be given their programs and 
assigned to their home rooms in the 
Senior school, 

We are hoping that this changed at- 
titude of the Senior high school will 
help to break down some of the tradi- 
tions of the Senior high school, which 
have prevented more rapid progress in 
the new educational movement. 


HARDING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


EDWIN VAN KEUREN, Principal, 
Lebanon, Pa. 





Harding Junior High School, compris- 
ing grades seven, eight, and nine, opened 
last September with an enrollment of 
628 pupils and a faculty of 22 teachers. 
The pupils were divided into 17 home 
room sections—five in the seventh, and 
six each in the eighth and ninth grades. 
Pupils were distributed by grades as 
follows: 

September Enrollment 
Boys Girls Total 


Seventh Grade............ 110 104 214 
Eighth Grade.............. 1156 118 238 
Ninth Grade................ 89 92 181 

pt es Sl 314 314 £628 


By a strange coincidence we began 
with an equal enumber of boys and 





girls. Our present enroliment is as fol- 

lows: 
April Enrollment 

Boys Girls Total 

Seventh Grade............ 112 101 213 

Eighth Grade.............. 116 119 235 

Ninth Grade................ 85 88 173 

, 313 308 #621 


We attach much significance to the 
fact that our pupil loss has been almost 
negligible. Our actual pupil loss has 
been eighteen but by the admission of 
new pupils the difference in enrollment 
is only seven. We are of the opinion 
that this limited loss is remarkable 
when we think of the vast army of boys 
and girls of junior high school age who 
yearly leave our schools to take “blind 
alley” jobs in the work-a-day world. 

We would like to assure ourselves in 
Lebanon that we have in some measure 
been responsible for keeping many of 
these boys and girls in school. If we 
have kept some it is because we pur- 
posely intended to keep all. One of the 
basic policies of the present administra- 
tion in Lebanon is one of child saving. 
We believe it is better to keep boys and 
girls in our schools rather than to force 
them into cigar factories, silk mills, 
etc., to have them grow up or grow older 
in our class rooms even though the work 
which they do might not be of a passing 
nature if measured in the way in which 
we have customarily measured pupils. 
By a careful system of personal, edu- 
cational, and vocational guidance we feel 
that we have, in a measure, had some 
share in keeping in school such a large 
percentage of our boys and girls. 

While this article has for its purpose 
a frank discussion of what we are doing 
in Harding Junior High, limit of space 
will permit us to discuss only those fea- 
tures which we consider eminently 
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worth while in our modern education 
process. 


We might begin by a brief discussion 
of the general features of our school 
organization, We have fifty-five min- 
ute periods, six periods per day. We 
have five minute periods for exchange 
of classes, which five minute periods is 
distinctly labelled as such. All] classes 
are busy all periods of the day, conse- 
quently we have no study periods or 
study halls. There is no choice of cur- 
ricula except in ninth grade. To the 
seventh grade we offer English, Mathe- 
matics, History, Science, Practica] and 
Fine Arts, and Physical Training. To 
the eighth grade we offer the same 
subjects. In the ninth grade we have 
the following combinations: English, 
History and the Special subjects are re- 
quired. Those taking Latin take Alge- 
bra. Others take General Science and 
Algebra and a third combination of Gen- 
eral Mathematics and General Science 
is offered. This differentation will be 
touched upon later under homogeneous 
grouping. 


In the Practical Arts we offer the 
fundamentals of Cooking and Sewing. 
In Manual Training we offer Mechanical 
Drawing and Wood Work, Printing, 
Sheet Metal and Electricity. 


However, in later bulletins, I wish to 
discuss a few phases of our extra-curri- 
cular activities. We consider extra-cur- 
ricular activities so fundamental to all 
our learning processes that we believe 
the time will come when they will no 
longer be extra-curricular but intra-cur- 
ricular. We agree with such an eminent 
philosopher and educator as Dr. Kil- 
patrick of Columbia that children learn 
by doing and by practicing. We do not 
seek to prepare our boys and girls to 
live in the future; we try to have them 
live in the present. We seek therefore 
to have in our school every conceivable 
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kind of life situation in order that our 
boys and girls may learn, by practicing, 
how best to live together in organized 
society. 





HENRY HOUCK JR. HIGH 
Cc. A. BOYER, Principal 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Henry Houck Junior High School 
was organized five years ago. Its fac- 
ulty of seventeen members attempts to 
offer its 425 students opportunities that 
will give them varied experiences, and 
thereby enrich their lives mentally, 
morally, physically, and socially. 


Besides each academic subject, to 
which five one-hour periods (includes 
passing) per week are devoted, each 
boy and each girl receives two and one- 
half hours of physical training per 
week, with physica] health as the ob- 


jective. The school has tried to pro- 
mote a healthy athletic spirit. Both 
varsity basketball teams, through a 


fine spirit of co-operation have won an 
enviable record in the winning of about 
75 per cent of the games played. An 
intersectiona] league has extended ath- 
letic privileges to all members of the 
school. 


Shop activities include woodwork, 
sheet metal work, printing, electricity, 
and mechanical drafting, each boy re- 
ceiving two and one-half hours of in- 
struction per week. 


Girls pursue household arts for a 
similar length of time. 


Home room activities, clubs, and as- 
semblies are important factors in cre- 
ating and maintaining school interest 
and spirit, and in promoting the gener- 
al welfare of the school. Each home 
group is organized and conducts activi- 
ties two periods per week. The clubs 
offer a wide range of activities, so as 
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io meet the inclination and ability o1 
ine pupils, who in most cases are privi- 
jeged to select their clubs. These clubs 
meet once a week for one hour. 

One of the best educative influences 
in the entire system is the assembly. 
There are three grade assemblies, and 
two general assemblies per week. These 
assemblies are promoted by three or- 
ganizations which exist in the school,— 
Civic Welfare League, Home Room 
Council, and Club Council, working 
through program committees. The 
president of the student body presides 
over the general] assembly, and the ses- 
s.ons of the Civic Welfare League. 

During the present term the school 
has opened a cafeteria, which is partly 
under the control of the Civic Welfare 
League. 

The school day consists of six one- 
hour periods. The one-hour period de- 
serves merited consideration, since it 
affords fine opportunities for directed 
and supervised study. Children learn 
how to approach a lesson to attack it, 
to organize knowledge, and to overcome 
difficulties. The lessons of self-help, 
self-reliance, self-direction, and _ self- 
expression which are inculcated in pu- 
pils, offer the best evidence in favor of 
directed study. 

Henry Houck Schoot recognizes indi- 
vidual differences through ability or 
homogeneous grouping. This method 
of grouping articulates well with the 
plan of supervised study. 

Guidance—vocational, curricular, civ- 
ic, social, avocational, aesthetic, extra- 
curricular, etc.—represents one of the 
most important functions in the school. 
It is almost indispensable in a junior 
high school system. Seventh grade 
children at Henry Houck receive one 
period a week, eighth grade pupils one 
period, and ninth grade pupils three pe- 
riods. The school has two guidance 
counselors who conduct private and in- 
dividual conferences. 


One of the highest aspirations of the 
school is to create, through the spirit 
ot co-operation, its own high standards, 
to which it will be loyal. Teacher-made 
rules have been least effective in solv- 
ing disciplinary problems. 

Henry Houck school is striving to 
realize the ideal of close friendship and 
fellowship between teacher and pupil. 
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The Junior High School is national in 
its scope. We have this day sixty-six 
(66) offers of articles from twenty-five 
(25) states in various parts of the na- 
tion: 

New England 

Connecticut, Massachusetts. 

Southern 

Oklahoma, Texas, Florida, Tennessee, 
Alabama. 

Western 

Oregon, California, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Montana. 

Eastern 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware. 

Central 

Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, North 
Dakota, Missouri, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois. 

Memberships have now arrived from 
forty states, including Hawaii. The re- 
sponse to date shows an interesting dis- 
tribution. New York and Pennsylvania 
lead the field with nearly one hundred 
each. Missouri, Montana, and Michi- 
gan are next in line. A detailed report 
of membership will be published in a 
later bulletin. Fifteen hundred copies 
of the Clearing House are being printed. 





I; there a Junior High Conference in 
your state this year? Inform us of 
good addresses or interesting data 
found in them. Give us the dates. 
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WHAT JUNIOR HIGHS INTEREST 
US? 





Our present members wish to know 
more about Junior High Schools of the 
United States. Many did not state 
their preferences, and many stated in 


duplicate. Feel free to make further 
requests. Present choices are as fol- 
lows: 

All. 

Any worthwhile. 

The best. 


Typical schools from different sec- 
tions of the U. S. 

New York State. 

Any that will help us. 

Girls’ schools in large cities. 

Large, small, medium. 

Winnetka, Ill.; Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania and State activities. 

All progressive Jr. Highs. 

New York City. 

Six-year Jr.-Sr. High Schools. 

Rochester, N. Y.; Kansas City. 

Eastern and Southern. 

Western Schools, 

Small Junior High Schools. 

Best in cities below 10,000. 

Atlantic States, North Central, Pacific 
Coast States. 

200-500 pupils. 

Latimer, Pittsburgh; Edison, Harris- 
burg. 

Cities 12,000-20,000. 

Rochester, N. Y.; St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Cleveland, Denver. 

500 pupils and over. 

Cities 15,000 to 20,000. 

Washington, Rochester ; Sullivan, Chi- 
cago; O. Holmes, Philadelphia. 

Rural] Junior High School. 

General survey of procedures and 


programs. 
Northern and Central States. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FROM OUR 
OLD AND NEW FRIENDS 





I shall be glad to serve the reappear- 
ance of The Junior High Schoo] Clear- 
ing House in any way that you may 
suggest. 

This summer I shall be at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and the University of 
Wyoming. At either place I shall be 
glad to serve as a missionary for the 
Clearing House in any way that you 
may suggest. 


Winter Park, Fla. James M. Glass. 





Since our conference in New York, I 
have taken the trouble to collect copies 
of the Clearing House, which were in 
the New York State Library, and have 
enjoyed reading them. 

Assuring you of my willingness to co- 
operate with you in every possible way, 


I am, Very cordially yours, 
Dept. of Educ. Harrison H. Van Cott 
Albany, N. Y. 





My time is pretty well taken just 
now, but I shall be glad to do what I 
can to help such a worthy movement. 

Joseph F. Noonan, 
President, P. S. E. A. 
Mahanoy Twp., Pa. 





I presented the matter of subscript- 
ions for the Junior High Schoo! Clear- 
ing House to the junior high school prin- 
cipals at their meeting yesterday. You 
will undoubtedly hear from us in the 
near future as to the number of sub- 
scriptions. 

I enjoyed it very much when it was 
published before and I shall be glad to 
see it in print again. 

Helen Watson Pierce, 

Asst. Superintendent in charge ot 
Los Angeles, Cal. Jr. High Schools. 





I will be very glad to help you with 
the Junior High School Clearing House. 
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All the volumes that I have seen have 
been very much worth while and I will 
do all I can to get other people inter- 
ested. 


Denver, Colo. Jessie M. Hamilton. 





Neither Doctor Myers nor I can see 
any conflict between a national one- 
year study of Junior High School in- 
formation and any of the P. S. E. A. 
projects. We would both like to know 
more about your plans for the Clearing 
House. 

J. Herbert Kelley, 


Harrisburg, Pa. Executive Secretary. 





The publication of Volumes I and Il 
of the “Junior High School Clearing 
House” was purely a professional serv- 
ice to the junior high school movement; 
it was a service which put many of us 
greatly in his debt. The purpose of the 
magazine is to make available exposi- 
tions of current pioneer practices in the 
junior high school field. 

Philip W. L. Cox, 
Professor of Secondary Education. 
New York University. 





I am very glad to know that you are 
going to resume your heroic efforts to 
aid the junior high cause. I shall be 
glad to help you again as I did prev- 
iously. 


Teachers College. Thomas H. Briggs. 





Several years ago when I was prin- 
cipal of the Cammack Junior High 
School in Huntington, West Va., I ran 
across the Junior High School Clearing 
House, ..I thought it was a fine thing at 
the time and subscribed to it for my 
faculty. We make it the basis of our 
weekly faculty meetings. 

Best wishes for a successful launch- 
ing of the Clearing House in its new 
home. 


Ambridge, Pa. C. Herman Grose. 


May I commend you on continuing 
this project as it is exteremely worth- 
while. 


Univ. of Rochester. F. J. Brown. 





I most certainly hope your under- 
taking goes over in great shape. If I 
can be of any service, don’t hesitate to 
let me know. 

F. E. Long, 
Associate Professor of Education. 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





So glad “Clearing House” is being 
revived. Please send ten copies to me, 
addressed to Junior High School. 

Lois Troumbley. 
Great Falls, Montana. 





I am so glad you are publishing the 
Bulletins again as we found I and II 
most helpful. 


Jacksonville, Ill. Laura C. White. 





Yes, I want the third volume of 
Junior High Clearing House. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. C. O. Davis. 





RESERVED COPIES 





We are reserving one hundred com- 
plete sets of the Junior High Clearing 
House to be bound into a single vol- 
ume, for those persons directly instru- 
mental in making up clubs of member: 
ship numbering 10 or more persons. 
This, however, does not become an ob- 
ligation upon the editor, nor is it to be 
considered as a payment for services 
rendered. It is only an expression of 
sincere appreciation. 

Upon early application, a few mem- 
bers who care to pay an additional 
$3.00 may reserve a complete set to 
be bound and delivered to any address 
in the United States after the eighth 
bulletin has been published. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SUMMER COURSES 
IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
Summer of 1928 





Courses definitely assigned to the 
problems of Junior High Schools are 
not yet frequent in many universities, 
due to the well established status of the 
four-year high school as the basis of 
Secondary Education theory and prac- 
tice. Little by little the larger univer- 
sities are differentiating their courses 
to suit this three-year span of educa- 
tional activity dealing mainly with the 
pupils in grades seven, eight, and nine. 
The courses listed below are only those 
which show the name “junior high 
school” in their titles, or where the ex- 
planation indicates that the course will 
include junior and senior high school 
in its treatment of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Clark University, Worcester, Mass. July 
2-August 10. 


The Teaching of History in Junior 
and Senior High Schools, Edgar C. Bye. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. July 

2-August 11. 

Junior High School Organization and 
Administration, Jesse B. Davis. 

The Teaching of the Social Studies 
in the Junior High School, Tyler Kep- 
ner. 

The Problem of Guidance, Jesse B. 
Davis. 

Harvard University, Cambride, Miss. 

Education as Guidance, John M. 
Brewer. 

Extra-Curricular Activities in th Sec- 

Extra-Curricular Activities in the 
Secondary School, Francis L. Bacon. 

The Teaching of English in the Junior 
and Senior High School, Charles Swain 

Thomas. 

The Teaching of Mathematics in the 
Junior High School, Ralph Beatley. 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. July 2-July 31. 

Methods of Teaching Junior High 
School Mathematics, Walter F. Down- 
ey and Olive A. Kee. 

Methods of Teaching General Science 
in Junior and Senior High Schools, Jo- 
seph R. Lunt. 

Principles of Secondary 
(Jr.-Sr.), Walter F. Downey. 
The University of Vermont, Burlington, 

Vt. July 5-August 11. 

Principles and Methods in Secondary 
Education, B. Holmes Wallace. 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

2-August 10. 

Junior High School Administration, 
Chester Winfield Holmes. 

Junior High School Methods, Chester 
Winfield Holmes. 

Teaching of English in the Junior 
High School, Carrie B. Sterrett. 

The Mathematics of the Junior High 
School, Noah R. Bryan. 


EASTERN STATES 
Columbia University, New York City, 
N. Y. July 9-August 17. 

Supervision of Instruction in Second- 
ary Schools, Thomas H. Briggs and C. 
C. Tillinghast. 

Junior High School, H. B. Brumer. 

Junior High School Teaching, Maxie 
N. Woodring. 

Extra-curricular Activities in Junior 
High Schools, E. K. Fretwell and M. C. 
Wagner. 

Teaching Literature in Junior High 
Schools, H. F. Seely. 

Teaching English Composition and 
Grammar in Junior High Schools, H. F. 
Seely. 

Teaching History in Junior High 
Schools, Bessie L. Pierce. 

The Methods of Teaching Mathemat- 
ics in the Junior High School (Intuitive 
Geometry and Algebra), William Betz. 

Demonstration Class in Junior High 
Schoo] Science, A. L Lockhart. 


Education 


July 
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Teaching the Social Studies (Jr.-Sr.), 
R. W. Hatch. 


Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
July 2-August 11. 

The Junior High Schooi; Edward R. 
Maguire. 

teaching of History in Junior High 
Scnoois; raul G. Ryan. 

Extra Curricular Activities; 
Kearney. 

New York University, New York City, 
N. Y. July 9-August 17. 

The Teaching of Composition and 
Grammar in Junior High School, How- 
ard R. Driggs. 

Literature for the Junior and Senior 
High School, Walter Barnes. 

The Content and Teaching of Mathe- 
matics in the Junior High School, Ja- 
cob Andrew Drushel. 

The Junior High School, Forrest E. 
Long. 

The Junior High School Curriculum, 
Forrest E. Long. 

Student Activities and Creative High 
School Control, Milton D. Proctor. 

Principles and Methods of Teaching 
in the Junior and Senior High School, 
Arthur D. Whitman. 

The Teaching of French in the Junior 
and Senior High School, Henri C. Ol- 
inger. 

The Teaching of Latin in the Junior 
High School, Rollin H. Tanner. 

The Teaching of German in the Jun- 
ior and Senior High School, Adolph E. 
Meyer. 

The Teaching of Spanish in the Jun- 
ior and Senior High School, Katherine 
H. Stilwell. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, N. 
Y. June 27-August 3. 

Psychology of the Junior High School 
Pupil, William Berry. 

Extra-Curricular Activities, Mary A. 
Sheehan. 

Junior High School Teaching Prob- 
lems, Mary A. Sheehan. 

Literature for the Junior High School 
Child, Nellie E. Bitz. 


Leo L 


vgunior High School Administration, 
George E. Eddy. 

Vocational Guidance in the Junior 
High School, Carrie M. Graham. 

Mental Hygiene of Childhood and Ad- 
olescence, Leila Martin. 

Supervision in the Junior 
School, William E. Hawley. 

The Teaching of English in the Junior 
High School, Mary C. Foley. 

The Teaching of Science in the Junior 
High School, Harry A. Carpenter. 

The Teaching of Mathematics in Jun- 
ior High School, H. Carlisle Taylor. 

The Teaching of the Social Studies 
in the Junior High School, M. Althea 
Orton. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
July 2 to August 10. 
Junior High School, Orlie M. Clem. 
Methods of Teaching Composition and 
Grammar, Jacob C. Tressler. 
Methods of Teaching Mathematics, 
Hallie S. Poole. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. June 
30-August 10. 

High School Administration (Jr.-Sr.), 
Riverda Harding Jordan. 

Secondary School Methods (Jr.-Sr.), 
William C. Ruediger. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. 
J. June 25-August 3. 

Principles of Secondary Education, 
Millard Lowery. 

Organization and Administration of 
the Junior High School, Guernsey J. 
Borst. 

Education as 
Smith. 

Organization of Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities, Forrest A. Irwin. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. June 25-August 3. 

Public School Music, John Denues. 

The Junior High School, J. Albert 
Blackburn. 

Junior High School Methods, J. Al- 
bert Blackburn. 


High 


Guidance, Fred. C. 
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The Teaching of English in the Jun- 
ior High School, Angela M. Broening. 
The Teaching of Mathematics in Jun- 
ior High, Samuel M. Brecht. 
Teaching of History and Civics 
Junior High, Philip Dougherty. 
Teaching of Geography 
High, E. Curt Walther. 


Bucknel] University, 
July 2-August 10. 

The Junior High School, Alvin M. 
Weaver. 

Guidance, Frank G. Davis. 

Public Schoo] Administration, Nelson 
P. Benson. 

The Teaching of Junior and Senior 
High School English, Bertha S. Gramm. 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 

lege, Pa. July 3-August 10. 

The Junior High School, Benjamin 
W. Daily. 

Junior High English, Mabe] E. Mul- 
ock, 


Junior High School 
Palmine Arent. 

Junior High School Geography, Mar- 
garet Smythe. 

Junior High School History and Civ- 
ics, A. R. Roorbach. 


in 
in Junior 


Lewisburg, Pa. 


Mathematics, 
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Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
July 2-August 10. 
Junior High School Administration, 
Ralph Dornfeld Owen. 
Principles and Purposes of Junior 
High School, George E. Walk. 
Principles of Secondary Education 
(Jr.-Sr.), Ralph Dornfeld Owen. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. July 2-August 11. 
Aids and Functions of the Junior 
High School, Arthur J. Jones. 
Guidance in the Public Schools, W. 
Hardin Hughes. 
The Secondary School Curriculum 
(Jr.-Sr.), William E. McVey. 
Teaching of Geography in Junior 
High School, Anna P. James. 
Teaching of Civies in the Junior High, 
James G. Stephens. 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va. June 18-July 28, and July 30 
to September 1, 
The Junior High School, Joseph C. 
McElhannon. 
High School Guidance and Supervi- 
sion, Wm. M. Brown. ; 
Summer School Courses in Central, 
South, and West will be continued in 
Bulletin Two. Nearly all summer 
schools run from July 5 to August 11. 





REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH 
ANNUAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE 





Held Under the Auspices of the School of Education, New York University, Mar. 
16th and 17th, 1928—‘“Teaching as Adventuring” 





Abstract of Address by Miss Mary A. S. Mugan, Asst. 


Supt. of Schools, Fall River, Mass, 





“Teaching and Adventuring? How 
can they have any connection?” We 
hear some one ask. “Isn’t teaching 
rather a monotonous, conventional] sort 
of occupation? Of course it has high 
professional standards, but it is a life 
filled with the daily grind of tasks that 


many would call drudgery. But, Ad- 
venture, now; that is a very different 
story.” 

Yes, adventure is high emprise. Ad- 
venture has been the faring forth to all 
the far corners of the earth from the 
frozen Arctic to equatorial Africa. Ad- 
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venture today is youth, daring yet stead- 
fast, lifting itself from the earth and 
winging its way with Lindbergh 
through the heavens, across the oceans, 
and into the very hearts of stronger- 
peoples. There is Adve:ture in the life 
of the engineer who builds bridges, in 
the struggle of the business man who 
constructs a great organization, in the 
daily life of the physician who battles 
with disease and death. But in teach- 
ing? How can there be the romance of 
adventuring in that life? 

A few years ago two quiet women 
went after graduation from college into 
the mountains of Kentucky and there 
established a school where there had 
never been a real classroom, and 
through the children, profoundly influ- 
enced the life of the community. An- 
other woman led the grown people, at 
night, over the trails in the Southern 
mountains where the miracle of learn- 
ing to read the Bible and the newspa- 
per was accomplished for gray-haired 
men and women. Did you ever have 
the joy of taking a class of adult immi- 
grants through their first lessons in 
English? To the enthusiastic teacher 
this work gives many a thrill. 


No romance in teaching? What of 
the pioneers in all the great movements 
that have moved progressively forward 
to our present highly differentiated sys- 
items of education fitting the varied 
needs of children and adults? 


Take the Junior High School as an 
example. The founding of these schools 
had to be most valiantly fought for, in 
many communities, every step of the 
way, and when the brick and mortar 
stage was passed, what a glorious ad- 
venture it was for the leaders to guide 
teachers to build up the ideals and pur- 
poses of the Junior High School, and 
to work out their aims in each day’s 
work. 


And the children—what we can do 


‘kindly, 


for them, and with them—what we can 
help them to do for themselves—that is 
the vision splendid that eternally lures 
us on in this high, glorious adventure 
we call teaching. 


It is not only to the administrator, 
to the supervisor, to the college in- 
structor, that this opportunity comes. 
Wherever there is a teacher and one 
child or a group of children there are 
potentialities for spiritual and intellec- 
tual miracles. 


The scientific discoveries that have 
been made in the last fifteen years in 
every field and in every grade of educa- 
tional work open up most vital and fas- 
cinating lines of study for the progress- 
ive teachers who have been inspired to 
make jvaluable contributions of ‘their 
own, There are many more investiga- 
tions that need to be made and that 
will be made by the teachers who real- 
ize their wonderful luck in being so 
close to the boys and girls who need the 


sympathetic study of their 
problems. 


Perhaps the most stupendous of all 
the adventures that come to educators 
is the part they must take in preparing 
students, young and old, to carry on 
this unique experiment in democracy 
in which we Americans are engaged. 
Teachers can not refuse to heed the 
imperative call that bids them do their 
utmost to develop the powers of each 
of their students—the sons and daugh- 
ters of all classes of the native-born, 
all types of aliens, so that they may be- 
come intelligent participants in this 
most serious venture—the making of a 
democracy. 


Many adventurers have gone forth 
since the world began, some to meet the 
world’s acclaim, some to have their 
most worthy deeds either forgotten or 
scorned. With the spirit of consecra- 
‘tion to high endeavor, with the cour- 
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age and daring of an Argonaut, with 
the devotion of a Crusader, with the 
patient, studious searching of a Pasteur, 
the teacher every day fares forth with 
the boys and girls, on that shining, 
splendid adventure—the quest for the 
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highest development of one’s own 
powers, self-realization in its truest 
sense, so that each one may be an in- 
spiring and helpful comrade on the 
roads that lead to life’s great adven- 
tures. 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION AND CURRICULUM 
MAKING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Abstract of Address by Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, Director, 


Lincoln School of Teachers College, 


Columbia University 


The success of any program or meth- 
od of education will depend upon the 
exiient to which it is understood and 
appreciated by the classroom teacher. 
No curriculum and no method will work 
of itself. It is successful only in the 
hands of an informed and skillful pro- 
fessional. In curriculum making, there- 
fore, the teacher cannot be left out of 
consideration. He is one of the essen- 
tial factors. The educational philoso- 
pher, the scientific investigator, the 
curriculum specialist, the administrator, 
the teacher, and the public must be con- 
sidered essential] factors in curriculum 
making. 

How should a system or a school go 
about this great task? Let me answer 
this question briefly in terms of a mid- 
dle western city that has attempted in 
the past five years to set up a practical, 


continuous curriculum revision pro- 
gram. 
This school system frankly faced 


curriculum-making as one of its major 
responsibilities. A curriculum pro- 
gram was set up on a tentative basis, 
and two years later organized on a per- 
manent basis. The public, through the 
board of education, by the appropriation 
of funds, supports the program. The 
administration of the schools assumes 
the responsibility for the direction of 
the program. There are certain essen- 
tial features that should be briefly de- 
scribed at this point. 

1. A definite appropriation is made 


annually to carry on the work of con- 
tinuous revision. 

2. There is now in this school sys- 
tem a director of the curriculum who 
is himself a specialist He is responsi- 
ble for the direction of the work of com- 
mittees of teachers and of other spe- 
cialists. The specialists come to the 
school system not to lecture, not to con- 
duct teachers’ institutes, but to sit with 
committees and go over their materi- 
als, to criticize the organization of ma- 
terials and proposed methods of teach- 
ing, and to advise ‘them in innumerable 
ways as to how the latest research and 
tested experience can be embodied in 
the practices of that school system. 

3. There is an appropriation where- 
by substitutes may be employed for the 
release of classroom ‘teachers who are 
appointed on committees or otherwise 
selected to engage in the work of cur- 
riculum making. Thus the best teach- 
ers are given an opportunity to devote 
their effort and thought to this import- 
ant work, and thus the practical view- 
point of the classroom teacher is 
brought constantly to bear upon cur- 
riculum making. 

It is incumbent upon committees, 
with the assistance of members of ‘the 
administrative and supervisory staff 
and the curriculum director, to organ- 
ize plans by which all teachers may be 
brought into the study of curriculum 
problems and may have opportunities 
to make criticisms and suggestions. 




















4. A professional library was estab- 
lished at the headquarters building un- 
der the direction of a competent librari- 
an. The teacher who does not keep 
abreast of the research and the thought 
and ‘the experience in ‘this field will, in 
the future, find himself hopelessly be- 
hind the procession. The service of 
the professional] library is indispensable 
to this end. 

I shall not elaborate on the outcomes 
of a curriculum revision program or- 
ganized on this basis. It utilizes re- 
search, it recognizes the function of the 
curriculum specialist, it likewise recog- 
nizes the invaluable contribution that 
the classroom teacher has to make. 
Furthermore, it recognizes that no cur- 
riculum will prove successful that is not 
understood fully by the teachers who 
are to use it. Teachers will understand 
courses of study that they help to make 
because they have thought through the 
problems that are involved. They be- 
come familiar with the research in the 
field, they know the best techniques, 
they know the controversial issues, they 
are compelled to look at their field of 
work in relation to the total education- 
al program of the schools, and they are 
compelled to face the big issues of the 
purposes and the aims of all education. 
In other words, the classroom teacher 
is forced to develop some kind of an 
educational philosophy. 

I do not need to point out that such 
a program is bound to result in a 
teaching body intensely interested in 
professional progress, alert to new 
ideas, and yet sanely critical of new 
proposals. This method of working on 
curriculum problems affords the best 
possible program of professional] study. 
Incidentally, it makes teachers aware 
of the significance and the need of the 
supervision of instruction. They come 
rapidly to look upon the supervisor as 
an assistant, a helper, a_ specialist 
whose service is indispensable. Like- 
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wise, the attitude of supervisors is 
changed. Supervision becomes less in- 
spectorial, less mechanical. The super- 
visor quickly finds himself in a situa- 
tion in which he must demonstrate his 
ability as a thinker and as a master of 
his profession if he is to maintain the 
respect and gain the co-operation of an 
alert and thinking teaching body. 

The program which I have just de- 
scribed is one that can be carried out 
in a large city school system. A small 
school system cannot expend such large 
sums of money; it cannot set up a cur- 
riculum department. The principal and 
faculty of a particular junior high 
school cannot often set up an inde- 
pendent program of curriculum revi- 
sion. But the principles that underlie 
the organization which I have just de- 
scribed are applicable to either situa- 
tion. It is true that the high school 
was a pioneer in the introduction of 
general science and general social 
studies courses, but we have only made 
a beginning. How can we organize 
English instruction so as to bring up a 
generation of youth who can use tthe 
mother tongue precisely, who have de- 
sirable reading habits, and a keen ap- 
preciation of the finest in English liter- 
ature? Shall we adequately recognize 
the creative urge? Shall we continue 
to subordinate almost completely the 
aesthetic side of education to the de- 
mands of the traditional subjects? One 
might stand here indefinitely asking 
pertinent questions about the curricu- 
lum in the secondary schools, all of 
which should be the subject of prayerful 
consideration constantly by every jun- 
ior high school staff in the United 
States. 

The new curriculum will be based on 
experimental evidence. The curriculum 
specialist has become an indispensable 
factor in our profession, but the teach- 
er is the most important consideration 
in curriculum making. Every faculty 
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should be organized for curriculum 
study. In the present state of transi- 
tion in secondary education, it is well 
within the range of possibilities, if not 
probabilities, that the faculty of some 
junior high school will, without much if 
any financial assistance, make an in- 
valuable contribution to the develop- 
ment of a better program of education 
for grades seven to ten. There is no 
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faculty that cannot contribute its mite. 
But whether little or much is contrib- 
uted, the teachers who engage in this 
study become the master teachers. 
When our schools are staffed by master 
teachers, we shall need to rely less on 
formal, made-in-advance curricula. Ed- 
ucation may then be attuned more and 
more to the unique potentialities of the 
individual. 





SCOPE AND NEED OF GUIDANCE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





Ross O. Runnels, Principal, Ricalton Junior High School, Maplewood, N. J. 


Any discussion of the scope and need 
of guidance presupposes some agree- 
ment as to what guidance is. To many, 
guidance means “vocational guidance,” 
and is associated with a type of school 
work which is partial, sporadic, and, 
on the whole, poorly done. Others con- 
sider guidance as vocational and edu- 
cational with the major emphasis, in 
the high schools, on educational guid- 
ance concerned chiefly with the choice 
of academic curriculum offerings. 


Still others see guidance as an activ- 
ity covering the entire range of the 
needs of children. For the purposes of 
this discussion, the last position is 
taken. Briefly stated, guidance con- 
sists of helping children to set up ob- 
jectives which are for them dynamic, 
reasonable, and worth while, and, in so 
far as possible, helping them to attain 
these objectives. 


The range of need for guidance is 
fixed by tthe objectives which we as 
teachers have accepted as legitimate for 
the schools of a democracy. Probably 
the best known and most commonly 
accepted are the objectives set forth in 
“The Cardinal Principles of Education.” 
Unfortunately, the statement of these 


objectives has had but little effect on 
actual class room practices. This is 
due to the fact that they are funda- 
mentally abstractions and must remain 
abstractions until they are seen as life 
needs of individual children. 

Is it possible for a teacher to be con- 
structively interested in the entire 
range of needs of all the individuals in 
her classes? Yes, if she believes this 
to be her job. Fortunately, the great 
majority of children grow wholesomely 
if given a wholesome environment; the 
“problem case” is the exception. Teach- 
ers will not and should not be expected 
to accept this responsibility without the 
support of a well defined administrative 
program. When superintendents and 
principals realize that they, through the 
schools, are responsible for the growth 
of the whole child, when they give 
appreciation, advancement, salaries and 
opportunity to teachers for doing this 
work, teachers grow surprisingly in in- 
terest and ability to do it. 

The scope of guidance is also deter- 
mined by the needs of individual chil- 
dren. That is, it extends from the 


kindergarten to the last year of senior 
high school, and often out into college 
Questions as to where it 


or industry. 
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is most important are purely academic. 
For those of us who are connected with 
the junior high school, junior high 
school guidance is most important, but 
this does not mean that real children 
in the kindergarten and senior high 
school have less need of it. 

Guidance is not something added to 
an administrative program; it is the 
basa] justification for any administra- 
tive program. Guidance is not some- 


thing added to good teaching; it is an 
essential part of good teaching. It is 
not something added to our educational 
philosophy; it is a practical procedure 
through which tthe best in our educa- 
tional philosophy finds expression in our 
schools. Guidance is a promising move- 
ment which has for its goal the attain- 
ment of educational objectives which 
teachers are re-evaluating in the light 
of the needs of individual] children. 


Abstract of Address by Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, Principal, Horace Mann School, Columbia Univ. 





I shall confine myself to a discussion 
of how these activities, commonly and 
erroneously known as extra-curricular, 
can enter into the guidance of children 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth years 
of their school life, help them in living, 
and in finding their place in the work 
of the world. 


Making a living in our close-knit civ- 
ilization is no longer an_ individual 
process: it is a social] process, and car- 
ries with it not only the welfare of the 
individual, but the welfare of those with 
whom his work comes into contact. 
Therefore, it seems to me that voca- 
tional guidance has highly social] impli- 
cations, and is not the selfish individual 
process that it easily may become. 


As I worked at this manuscript I had 
before me two things: First, a course 
of study in a modern junior high school, 
and, second, the extra-curricular activi- 
ties listed in the 25th Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. May I say that the world as I 


know it was very much better expressed 
by the extra-curricular list than by the 
course of study. More than 120 activi- 
ties of children carried on outside of 
class hours touching, to my amazement, 
actual workd life at point after point. 
Extra-curricular activities, they were 
called. Yet what a curriculum not only 
for children to live, but to prepare them 
for the living which is to be theirs after 
school days are over. 

I have a son. When he was four he 
embarked upon an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity of his own. “Boats,”—to para- 
phrase a popular song, he was “Batty 
Over Boats.” He looked at them; he 
read about them; he dreamed about 
them, I guess, and at the age of ten, 
on the cardboard fronts, salvaged from 
his father’s shirts fresh from the laun- 
dry, he had, with the aid of histories, 
books, encyclopedias, magazines, and 
every possible source, depicted the his- 
tory of boats from the savage’s floating 
log to the Leviathan, and these made 
for him a frieze above the picture mould- 
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ing on the walls of his room. Geog- 
raphy, history, drawing, adventure 
planning, mathematics, economics, art 
—and happiness—all expressed and de- 
veloped in hundreds of hours of joyful 
work. 


Twelve years old—same boy. A mod- 
el yacht for his enterprise. An under- 
standing teacher, a shop and tools, 
plans, wood and metal. Again hours of 
work and activity, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, handcraft—at last the fin- 
ished boat model. Summer camp—the 
lake—a launching, and as the little 
breezes feed full the hungry sails and 
the tiny boat starts bravely on its maid- 
en voyage—into the eyes of the dream- 
er—the builder—the owner comes the 
light of accomplishment. 

Thirteen years old—same boy—same 
shop—same understanding teacher. A 
bigger dream—and when summer 
comes and the family motor heads to- 
ward that familiar north country, fast- 
bound to the top there rides a kyak, 
canvas and strips of wood, fashioned by 
his own hand, painted bright yellow and 
sky blue—its double bladed paddle safe 
inside. Another launching—oh, but so 
much more exciting—for the boy and 
the boat glide off launched together, the 
boy with a broad grin like unto that 
which must have transfigured men’s 
faces from time immemorial as their 
ships, fashioned by their hands and pro- 
pelled by their arms, set forth on 
countless maiden voyages 


Fourteen years old. Dreams do grow. 
And in the same old shop—same wise 
teacher—same enthusiastic boy—same 
driving force—there'is being builded 
that four year old dream raised to the 
nth power. While writing, I stopped 
to go up to see it. Eighteen feet long, 
its keel and ribs of sturdy oak, cut and 
fashioned from the intricate lines of 
white on a print of blue. Many hours 
of comparison, much reading and many 
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letters of inquiry determined that par- 
ticular plan. And when the parts were 
cut and shaped, the indescribable thrill 
of having them go together. No one of 
us, I hope, ever quite loses that tri- 
umph. The smooth, sweet-smelling 
boards of mahogany fitting slowly but 
surely one by one into the frame—giv- 
ing that shape and form the beauty of 
which poets compare to a_ beautiful 
horse and a lovely woman. The econ- 
omics of it all (fortunately the boy’s 
dad is not wealthy and this magnificent 
dream has to be paid for). The motor 
—just now a deep consideration of the 
possibility of adapting an old Pierce 
Arrow automobile engine, to be worthy 
of this masterpiece. Learning if the 
adaptation can be made. Good old 
Yankee bartering with the motor’s 
owner. A partner, another fourteen- 
year-old, is on the venture, with all the 
complications and lessons which part- 
nership brings. An inventory and a 
look ahead. “Yes, it looks like a launch- 
ing by June tthe first.” And then—the 
wildest of all wild dreams—at first in 
secret, partner to partner—then with 
the subtlest of approach, with a finesse 
worthy of statesmen, the gentle break- 
ing of the news to dad and mother, who, 
as the plot unfolds, are astounded at 
the presentation of charts, maps, 
soundings, routes, none the less ambi- 


tious, if you please, than a trip by the 


inside passage from New York to 
Florida, or if “we” think it safer, up 
the Hudson, then the Great Lakes and 


down the Mississippi. Shades of Mark 
Twain! 


Pardon the long recital. An extra- 


curricular but intra-soul activity of just 
a normal American school boy. That 
motor boat, when it slips into the ca- 
ressing waters of the old Hudson, car- 
ries with it not.just wood and metal, 
but a eargo of attitudes, knowledges, 
skills, habits, and happiness, which all 
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GUIDANCE THROUGH 


the scholastic statisticians in the world 
can never measure nor evaluate. 


Will its proud owner grow up to be 
a builder of ships? I don’t know. It 
doesn’t matter. It and its predeces- 
sors are a part of that boy, and their 
values, intangible though they may be, 
will become a part of the man. Educa- 
tive? Nothing in my opinion has edu- 
cated that boy more. Nothing in that 
boy’s life is more significant for the 
ceacher who wants to guide that boy 
wisely. 


That is an exceptional] case, you say? 
I doubt it. I know that the boy isn’t 
exceptional—just an average boy. Ex- 
ceptionally lucky, perhaps, in that he 
was allowed, yes, encouraged in his— 
hobby I was about to call it, but that 
would be unfair—nothing is more sure- 
ly his own real vocation just now. 


How about Jane? Jane’s mother was 
in to see me last week. She was bent 
on guiding her daughter—sixteen, a 
dark-eyed wisp of an American girl. 
Now Jane wasn’t exceptional as we had 
her recorded. D’s and C’s and F’s—on 
the big white card; a terrible affliction 
called an L. Q., and 89 at that. No, 
Jane was not exceptional unless you 
would call her exceptionally dull—in the 
things which ‘the school measures, I 
hasten to add. As I said, Jane’s mother 
was loving and sincere in her desire to 
guide. I learned that this guidance had 
already, indeed from Jane’s birth, been 
crystalized—Vassar—and Mother’s one 
ambition in life was to get Jane into 
the place. 


My attempts to help Mother in the 
guidance were of little avail. She was 
sure Jane could get A’s and B’s if she 
wanted to. My tactful suggestion that 
perhaps Jane didn’t have just the par- 
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ticular kind of abstract mental ability 
which Vassar requires for entrance fell 
on fallow ground. My plea that Jane’s 
happiness should enter into the prob- 
lem was waved aside with the assur- 
ance that Jane would be happy any- 
where. My efforts seemed of no avail 
until I spoke of the Greek Play about 
to come off. 


“Oh, yes, Jane is tremendously inter- 
ested in the panels for the Greek play. 
I’ve been coming up all year to see 


them. I’m worried, though, about the 
time she spends on such outside 
things.” 


“Let’s go up and see them,” said I, 
grasping at a straw. 


There they were in the school studio. 
Huge panels, two of them, ten feet high 
and four feet wide, of beaver board. 
Extra-curricular activities of Jane’s. 
Magnificent drawings, much larger than 
life, of Greek gods and goddesses, per- 
fect in outline, beautiful in color, the 
result of hours of study in the library 
and at the Metropolitan, the expression 
in color and line of the real Jane. 


Mother was amazed—she came back 
to my office a bit sobered. She went 
back home, I hope, to find in those pan- 
els, those extra-curricular activities, 
some clue to the wise guidance of that 
small daughter of hers. 


No, Jane can never go to Vassar, | 
fear. But never mind. She sold to 
magazines this year two designs for 
cover pages at $200 each. Perhaps this 
activity of Jane’s isn’t extra after all. 


How shall we guide children? What 
are the values of extra curricular activ- 
ities? Shall we solace ourselves with 
the wisdom of Hamlet: “There are more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
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THE NEW YORK CONFERENCE OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





New York University, Washington Square East, March 16th and 17th, 1928 


Credit for the editing and revision of 
the articles and summaries in the re- 
port on the New York Conference, which 
follows, must be given to Dr. Philip W. 
L. Cox and his assistants, of New York 
University. The Clearing House editor 
makes no apology for stating that the 
proceedings of this conference are the 
best contribution made to-date upon the 
problem of Teacher-Improvement and 
Self-Direction of pupils. However, this 
caution is made to all readers: Browse 
as you will among the pages of this 
bulletin, but read only one Round Table 
Report at a sitting. Each is a complete 
problem and solution of itself. 


Round Table I, VII, VIII, and other 
addresses will be published in Bulletin 
Number Two. 





ROUND TABLE II 
Teacher-Committees on Research 





MR. CECIL W. ROBERTS, Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High School, Uniontown, Pa. 





Experience of recent years has shown 
that the improvement of teaching is 
such a large undertaking that any gen- 
eral forward movement in educational 
practice must of necessity include the 
efforts of ‘teachers as well as of princi- 
pals and supervisors. With special em- 
phasis in education today placed on 
meeting the individual needs of the 
child, it is necessary to create a scien- 
tific attitude on the part of the teach- 
ers. Committees on research may be 
utilized in discovering definite and de- 
pendable knowledge of the actual situ- 


ation in a school as revealed through 
such investigation, should furnish not 
only the criteria for the determination 
of certain objectives in curriculum- 
making, but also for the selection of the 
particular method of teaching to be 
used. Pupils’ interests and their pur- 
poseful and purposed activities should 
determine the so-called “subject mat- 
ter” in our schools. With proper organ- 
ization, research committees should be 
stimulated to try experiments which 
will result in the development not only 
of new methods of instruction, but also 
greater teaching powers in the teach- 
ing staff. Through the potent person- 
ality of teachers, who attempt to fit the 
school to the needs of our pupils, pupils 
will be placed in possession of those 
powers conducive to desirable citizen- 
ship, to happiness, and to success. 

Mr. W. H. BRISTOW, Assistant Director of 
Secondary Education, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Special study and research must be 
connected with every-day problems of 
the school-room. A scientific attitude 
on the part of teachers should lead to 
an inquiry of the causes of failures in 
the local school, to the study of the 
high school and college relationship, 
etc. 

In Northampton, Pa., every teacher 
in the school system is made acquaint- 
ed with the reading ability of each in- 
dividual pupil at every level. Such 
reading records of every pupil in the 
school, in the hands of every teacher in 
the system, not only supply teachers 
with valuable information, but create 
the interest of the entire teaching staff 
in every pupil. 
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Research work would be desirable 
even if no account were taken of the 
results as contributions to knowledge. 
The spirit of research among teachers 
would be justified merely in its reaction 
upon the teachers. Research activities 
give vitality to teaching. If teaching 
children is to include studying them, the 
job of teaching takes on new dignity. 
Its scope is broadened. Its meaning is 
enriched. The immediate environment 
of class-room instruction depends upon 
the adaptation of the educational re- 
search carried on by universities, etc., 
to the innumerable variations in class- 
room conditions. Members of the tvach- 
ing staff should ultimately think and 
act according to the best that science 
offers. This can be accomplished only 
when teachers are trained to apply sci- 
entific principles to class room teach- 
ing. 





ROUND TABLE Il 


Teacher-Committees on Curriculum 
Modification 





A. ROSCOE A. WEST, Assistant Commiss- 
ioner of Education, New Jersey State De- 
partment of Education. 


If the curriculum is superimposed on 
the teacher by the superintendent, 
principal, or director, there cannot be 
drawn into the teaching field the best 
men and women; there must be a par- 
ticipation of all with the teacher in- 
cluded. 


The chief need is for a democratic 
critical attitude towards life and vari- 
ous experiments of the work of the 
school in educating the community 
through the children. Teachers should 
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share in the making of the curriculum; 
they should not teach contrary ‘to the 
objectives of the course, but should re- 
define and apply the objectives of the 
course; they should take advantage of 
opportunities for research; they should 
have a re-understanding of methods of 
teaching, work out new theories on how 
the experiments affect boys and girls. 
Such an equipment of traits wil] assure 
definiteness of teaching, will lead each 
teacher to direct her own reading so 
that it will head up to a definite, par- 
ticular subject, and will promote a criti- 
cal analysis of objectives, participation 
by knowledge of research, and an abil- 
ity to explain one’s procedures to others 
and encourage each teacher to test out 
theories. 


B. DR. JESSE H. NEWLON, Director, Lincoin 
School of Teachers College. 


1, Introduction. Without the know- 
ledge of the content of courses to be 
used in the curriculum, the school sys- 
tem will go awry. The most skillful 
teacher must know what she is about. 
Many are working in the dark. 


2. Work in Denver. 


(a) Printed course of study is not 
the most important thing. It should 
not involve a great expense, as it must 
be changed with the times. 

(b) Important thing is the result 
that comes to teachers, principal, and 
superintendent. All sorts of questions 
arise, and should result in self-supervi- 
sion. Every committee should have a 
teacher as chairman. 

(c) Courses should be simplified. 

1. Are we teaching our work prop- 
erly? Analyze yourself. 

2. Create situations that will lead 
both teacher and pupil to think of na- 
tional destiny. 

3. Teachers should keep up with the 
times in their field of work, and all 
should have at least a college degree. 
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ROUND TABLE IV 


Teacher-Committees on Utilization of 
Community Resources—Public Li- 
brary, Scouts, Museum, Local, 
History, Playgrounds, Etc. 





Chairman: Donald B. Swett, Principal, Alfred 
Plant School, West Hartford, Conn. 





A. DR. E. GEORGE PAYNE, Professor of 
Educational Sociology, New York Uni- 
versity. 


1. Introduction: 

My discussion should, I think, deal 
with the general aspects of this prob- 
lem and serve as an introduction to 
those who follow. 

Il. Some Fundamental Considerations. 

1. The problem of education is to be 
solved at the point of contact be- 
tween the teacher and pupil. All 
other factors may contribute to 
the solution or hinder it; that is, 
administration, supervision, spe- 
cia] teachers, medical inspection, 
etc. 

The solution will depend upon the 

extent to which the teacher takes 

account of a number of facts: 

a. The pupil’s personality, that 
is, habits, knowledges, and at- 
titudes. 

b. The extent to which the teach- 
er realizes that the environ- 
mental situations condition the 
pupil’s behavior. 

3. Social background. 

a. A study of the child’s leisure 
and al] that it involves. 

b. A study of the racial, national 
and family backgrounds. 

c. A study of the child’s health 
and health practices. 


These are merely examples of what is pos- 
sible, and are not intended to be inclusive. 


Ill. Committees of teachers should be 
used for the purpose of making these 
studies basic to educational pro- 


no 


cedure. Complete and _ intensive 
studies cannot be made by these com- 
mittees, but as such reports of spe- 
cial studies by experts become avail- 
able, they should be co-ordinated by 
the committees. The objection may 
be made that no adequate technique 
for such studies is now available. 
This is partly true; however, suffi- 
cient work has been done to provide 
extensive studies, and further tech- 
niques are being worked out con- 
stantly. 


B. The complete paper of E. J. SWEENEY, 
Bayonne Jr. High School, Bayonne, N. J., 
will appear in other pages of the Junior 
High Clearing House. 


C. DR. CHARLES M. GILL, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Social Studies, New York Uni- 
versity. 

The principals should not force their 
leadership upon the faculty. They are 
not worth their salt if they do. They 
are merely chairmen of activity work 
in junior high schools. Some principals 
claim all subject matter comes from 
them, but we know that if it is a suc- 
cess it must come from the students 
through the teachers. There are two 
ways to get committees for community 
work: 


1. Volunteers. 
2. Principal seleat the committee. 


Better reports come from the work of 
the volunteer committees. The teacher 
should be interested in the work of the 
committee. One way to convert a 
teacher who is not interested in com- 
mittee work is to put her on a “live” 
committee. She will catch the spirit 
from the majority. The committee 
should nat only be co-operative, but 
socialized. Informed teachers should 
constitute the majority of the commit- 
tee. The teacher who is in the “rut” 
should be in the minority in the com- 
mittee. Each committee should con- 
tain an organizer and a leader who will 
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see that things move, things are done, 
and the ideals of the committee are car- 
ried out. 


The business of the committee is to 
take a “voyage of discovery” and find 
things in the community that can be 
used to educate the children. The com- 
mittee has four things to do: 


A. Tie up city hall, courts, polling 
vlaces, police departments, fire station 
and post office to the government 
classes. 


B. The history class should delve 
into the past history and present his- 
tory of the community. 


C. The geography class should know 
the physiography of the community. 
Some people say New York City is level. 


Now the problem is to determine 
what material can be used. Sometimes 
the findings cannot be used with the 
present “set up” of studies. Select 
ways and means to use your material. 
Get around the obstacle. 


How can the material be used? The 
technique best adapted to your school 
should be used. Some use one of the 
following: 


1. Large groups go to material. 


2. Small groups go to material and 
make reports. 
3. Individual study. 


The last business of the committee is 
zo set up a method of testing the re- 
sults. In general, the committee should 
act upon their own report and help exe- 
cute it. An example of this would be 
to put out a hand-book in the commun- 
ity for the citizens which would con- 
tain information for foreigners and new 
citizens and, perhaps, would be helpful 
to older citizens. 


The present-day junior high school 
should have the proper attitude from 
the administration. The principal must 
be willing to have his program of 
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studies turned over, to use substitutes 
or even to teach himself in order to en- 
courage teacher initiative. 

This sort of information looks differ- 
ent if you have found it yourself. It 
renews one’s interest in the community. 
It gives satisfaction to the teacher. The 
one who has given service sees the re- 
sults. 

Members of the committee must be 
willing to accept others’ views, or com- 
promise. Do your best, hold out your 
chest, and feel that you have done your 
part. 

Lastly, teachers must have faith in 
the ability of the pupils to do things. 
Your attitude must be optimistic. Lack 
of confidence in the pupils on the part 
of the teacher is the cause of much 
backwardness in the schools. 





ROUND TABLE V 
Teacher-Committees on Individual and 
Remedial Instruction and Provi- 
sion for Maladjusted Pupils 





Chairman, A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schoois, Schenectady, N. Y. 





A. RALPH |. UNDERHILL, Superintendent 
of Schools, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

The definite assignment is the most 
helpful thing. It puts the teacher on 
the main track. The pupil knows what 
he is about, and will work more intelli- 
gently. Teachers get down to real 
fundamentals and know what points in 
the assignments are causing difficulties 
for every individual] child. 

These difficulties are then formulated 
by the teacher into subject matter for 
drill periods. Pupils who have similar 
difficulties will get similar drill aszign- 
ments. 

Each assignment in the modified Dal- 
ton plan used by Superintendent Under- 
hill is followed by a cumulative test, so 
that pupils are obliged to review the 
previous assignments in order to pass 
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the cumulative test. Such tests have 
done away with the endless repetition 
of individual tests. They prevent 
teachers from being swamped with 
papers. A free margin of time for both 
pupils and teachers allows more time 
to help individuals. 


B. E. P. LAWRENCE, Principal, Madison Ave- 
nue Junior High School, Irvington, N. J. 


Many children are placed in the pro- 
gressive junior high school because 
they are of junior high school age even 
though they may. not have completed 
sixth grade work. Many others who 
have mastered the elementary school 
cannot readjust themselves to the new 
school life. Some do unsatisfactory 
work; some abuse their privileges; and 
some remain unreceptive. These pupils 
are unadjusted rather than maladjust- 
ed. 


Both groups of pupils, however, need, 
not so much special subject matter or 
teaching devices; they need most to feel 
that the teachers are their friends, 
their partners, and sponsors. To this 
end, the school must assign those 
teachers who have expansive and re- 
sourceful personalities in order that 
they may deal with these maladjusted 
or unadjusted pupils. 


Such teachers cannot always be 
found; generally they must be devel- 
oped. To do this, teachers must be 
guided so that they will be interested 
not only in subject matter but even 
more eager about the welfare of the 
child. They must be encouraged to re- 
gard the school unit as their problem; 
they must feel pride in their home 
room group, in their classes, in their 
clubs. If this condition is approached, 
the teacher will no longer judge the 
success of a pupil by his work in special 
subject matter; he will be more con- 
siderate of the child’s general develop- 
ment and progress, 
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Teachers are helped to attain such a 
status by attendance at summer schools, 
extension courses outside their own sub- 
jects, by participation in teachers’ 
meetings and group meetings, and by 
the reading of professional books. But 
more is needed. 

Experience as a teacher in charge of 
a group in which at least one maladjust- 
ed becomes a challenge, is necessary in 
order that the professional education 
may be applied. Teachers can then view 
problems and objectives through the 
eyes of their pupil friends. The teacher 
who advises with him, who consults 
with other teachers regarding him, and 
who visits his home, is then ready to 
accept guidance through teachers’ 


meetings and professional study. 


C. Co:operative Planning of Objectives. 
WILLARD W. BEATTY, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 


The modified Winnetka plan, which is 
in use in Bronxville, depends upon ob- 
jectives co-operatively arrived at by the 
teachers. With this group plan, each 
teacher knows exactly what the teach- 
ers of the preceding grades have 
taught. Some facts and skills which 
have been customarily placed in the sev- 
enth grade are reserved for the eighth 
or ninth grades. Some which are cus- 
tomarily accepted as ninth grade ob- 
jectives can be tried out in the seventh 
grade. Under the Winnetaka plan, 
more emphasis is placed in the teaching 
of fundamental knowledges and pro- 
cesses in the elementary grades, but 
not to the exclusion of social activities. 

Since the goals are known both to 
pupils and teachers, the latter are ac- 
cepted by ihe former as their partners 
and “coaches”. 

D. First Steps in Building an Organization 
Based on Individual Diagnosis. FRITZ 
HEIL, Principal, Theodore Roosevelt Jun- 
ior High School, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

It is the State’s moral duty to provide 
for each individual pupil the kind of 











education which he needs for success. 
However, no two pupils have use for 
the same kind of instruction or prac- 
tice. The teachers must find in the di- 
agnosis of individua] needs a challenge 
to their resourcefulness and optimism. 
On the basis of this diagnosis, the cur- 
riculum should be so organized that the 
right pupils get into the right course. 
This makes it possible for pupils to be 
grouped for instruction according to the 
subject in which they are interested and 
according to practices for which they 
have sufficient native ability and ac- 
quired interest and skill. The school 
should be organized on the basis of the 
diagnosis of each pupil who comes to it. 





ROUND TABLE VI 
Teacher Intervisitation, “Big Brother’ 
Supervision, and Helping New 
Teachers and Substitute 
Teachers to Get 
Adjusted 





Chairman, J. N. Roeder, Superintendent of 
Schools, Paimerton, Pa. 





A. Helping New Teachers and Substitute 
Teachers to Become Adjusted. C. F. 
SEIDEL, Director of Junior High Schools, 
Allentown, Pa. 

At Allentown, candidates for teach- 
ing positions must observe class room 
procedures for at least one hundred 
hours. After their appointment, they 
regularly have visiting hours, at which 
time they are expected to observe the 
work of their fellow teachers. As a 
result, all teachers are familiar with the 
problems that are being met through- 
out the school. In dealing with these 
problems, the supervisor is accepted as 
a friend to the teachers; his function is 
to inspire and lead them in overcoming 
their difficulties. The supervisor 
stresses the relation of partnership with 
the teachers rather than that of inspec- 
tion. 


TEACHER ADJUSTMENT 
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B. “Big Brother” Supervision. EDWIN VAN 
KEUREN, Principal, Harding Junior High 
School, Lebanon, Pa. 


Mr. Van Keuren in his address 
stressed that great humane feeling, 
brotherhood. There should be a com- 
mon bond of sympathy and friendship 
between teacher and supervisor. A 
teacher should always be willing to take 
advice from his supervisor, regardless 
of the supervisor’s youth or age. 


Teachers have looked upon the super- 
intendent, the principal or the super- 
visor with a feeling of fear or dread. 
This result repressed the usefulness of 
both the teacher and the supervisor, and 
the child suffered in the end. Construc- 
tive supervision must keep the child in 
mind, so that both teacher and super- 
visov are working for the pupil. 


C. Teacher 
Montclair, 


Intervisitation. 
N. J. 


ROY HATCH, 


Mr. Hatch’s opening remark was a 
challenge to those present. He dared 
them to gain the point he was going 
to make. Mr. Hatch urged teachers to 
visit each other and to criticize con- 
structively what they have observed. 
The teacher will receive the criticism in 
the helpful spirit it is given. Teachers 
too frequently hate to see another 
teacher come into their room for rea- 
sons known only to themselves. Mr 
Hatch urged all teachers to visit each 
other whenever possible. Let the vis- 
iting teacher take part in the lesson, 
if he so wishes. Teachers should feel 
friendly toward their colleagues. 


DISCUSSION: 

In the discussion that followed, the 
main thought was the training of new 
teachers. The practice-teaching meth- 
od of various cities was explained. All 
those present agreed that there should 
be sympathy and friendly advice ex- 
tended to the new teachers. 
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ROUND TABLE IX 


Promoting the Self-Direction of Boys 
and Girls Through Activities of 
the Home Room Group 





Chairman, Willlam HH. Martin, Principal, 
Troup Junior School, New Haven, Conn. 





A. JOSEPH A. FITZGERALD, Principal, Bas- 
sett Street Junior High School, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

The broad idea of the seven Cardinal 
Principles of Education could be inter- 
preted to mean: 

1. Promoting the development of un- 
derstanding. 

2. Promoting the development of an 
appreciation of wise use of leisure. 

3. Promotion and development of ap- 
preciation of organized society. 

4. Promotion and development of ap- 
preciation of force of law and love. 

The subject of home room is con- 
cerned with the promotion and develop- 
ment of appreciation of organized soci- 
ety. The school is engaged in activi- 
ties in the class-room and the curricu- 
lum. 

The child comes to the school. The 
customs and habits are new to him. 
There he meets new experiences— 
clubs, councils, participation in school 
government, newspaper, etc. He is be- 
wildered. Why subject him to this? 
Here is where the home room group 
comes in and teaches him. 

1. He learns parliamentary law. 

2. Opportunity is given for leader- 
ship. 

8. He takes part in all social activi- 
ties. 

4. The teacher becomes acquainted 
with the individual and is able to help 
him. 

In Mr. Fitzgerald’s school, the home 
room groups are organized on this 
basis: All the pupils in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades are each listed 
alphabetically. Then a home room 
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group is formed from a number of boys 
from the seventh, eighth and ninth 


grades, 
Illustration: 
7th—15 boys 
8th—12 boys 
9th— 8 boys 


—home room group 

This method places in each home 
room group a certain number of pupils 
who are familiar with the customs and 
habits of the school. For the first few 
weeks the seventh graders are assimi- 
lating and learning school customs, par- 
liamentary law, etc. This plan also 
gives more boys a chance to be lead- 
ers, and provides chances for self-ex- 
pression. The inexperienced have a 
voice in general issues—the older pupils 


dominate—they are the officers. 


B. DONALD B. SWETT, Principal, Alfred 
Plant Junior High School, West Hartford, 
Conn. 


The home room can become the most 
important part of the junior high 
school. It is important because: 

1. The group morale is built up there. 

2. It provides time, place for advis- 
ing with the individual pupil. 

The productive home room which is 
active needs little routine. Therefore, 
only necessary and recognized routine 
must be developed. It must function 
with as many boys and girls as possible. 

The home room is the backbone of 
the junior high school, and the routine 
should be reduced to what necessity de- 
mands. 

C. MISS MARIE A. McNAMARA, Guidance 


Teacher, Troup Junior High School, New 
Haven, Conn. - 


The purpose of all education is: 


1. To train men and women who are 
able to make a satisfactory living and 
enjoy leisure time. 

2. To train boys and girls to be- 
come good citizens and valuable mem- 
bers of society. 

The school wants to establish such 
habits of thought and conduct as: 

















1. Ability to meet emergencies in 
life—self-control. 

2. Social—understanding of one’s 
fellow men—team work. 

In the home room the cardinal im- 


portance is moral. It is the vital place 
where home relations prevail. There is 
developed here: 

1. A feeling of respect for self and 
others. 

2. A knowledge of skills. 

3. Points of view. 

4. Power to understand and influ- 
ence others. 

5. The value of team work. 

6. Training in executive 
ment. 

7. Training in meeting social] situa- 
tions. 

8. New leaders are developed. 

A leader has a correlative function, 
that of being led as well as leading. We 
must train leaders but also train pupils 
to accept leadership by exposing them 
to the best qualities of leadership. So 
guidance is the keystone on which ef- 
ficiency and safety depends. 

The pupil remains in the same room 
during the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, thus enabling the teacher to 
know him. The teacher renders advice. 
She or he is able to study the individual 
cases and judge more accurately when 
they know all the facts of the child’s 
life. 

The home room teacher is not capable 
of giving vocational guidance. The 
teacher is not a specialist in any one 
subject—in fact, may know nothing of 
some. The home room teacher can 
guide pupils by: 

1. Explaining of school customs. 

2. Election of officers. 

3. Showing relation between good 
good school work and success. 

4. Showing how school spirit is 
shown. 

5. By inculcating habits of punctu- 
ality. 


manage- 
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6. By showing how to use leisure 

time worthily. 
a. Clubs. 
b. Use of libraries. 

7. Helping in character 
ment. 

The home room should create an en- 
vironment in which the pupil may feel 
free to ask to bring his problems and 
get help. In this connection there 
might be a question box in which the 
pupil drops his questions. The ques- 
tions are discussed in the home room. 


develop- 





ROUND TABLE X 
Self-Direction Through Activities of 
Clubs and Societies 





Chairman, William C. French, Principal, Central 
Junior High School, New Britain, Conn. 





A. MISS KATHERINE L. FITZPATRICK, 
Principal of the Maplewood Junior High 
School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Leisure is increasing, and the way in 
which these leisure hours are spent may 
make or mar a life. We must open up 
fields of interest for individual apti- 
tudes and skills. 

All clubs are open selectives except 
such clubs as orchestra, glee club, etc., 
which require some special talent. Each 
club should appeal to at least one of the 
three sides, motor, intellectual or emo- 
tional. 

In the art appreciation club, color, 
lines, forms, and harmony are studied 
with the idea that they will carry over 
into people’s dress and homes. “Idea- 
home” notebooks were made and a love 
of the beautiful was encouraged. Other 
clubs discussed included Music Appre- 
ciation Club, Radio Club, Stamp Club, 
Handicraft Club, Know Your City Club, 
Refreshment Club, Folk Dancing Club, 
and Repair and Construction Club. 

These activities broaden democracy 
of the school by encouraging pupils to 
meet each other on social grounds, to 
continue hobbies, and carry them on at 
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home. Some values outlined were that 
clubs provide testing laboratory for the 
class room in the experimental fields. 
Interests and ambitions of the pupils 
should be given first consideration. 


B. DR. GABRIEL R. MASON, Principal of 
Junior High School, No. 37, New York 
City. 

What should go into club work? and 
why have extra-curricular activities? 
Through these activities, we develop the 
interests, aptitudes, and skills of the 
pupils. Seize the pupil’s ability as the 
artist and give him full play. Through 
clubs and other extra-curricular activi- 
ties, the boy will not be at a loss to 
know what to do on a rainy day or 
after school. A major purpose of the 
club is to develop the social side of the 
pupils so that the gangs to which the 
boys or girls belong can be guided to 
build-up, help, or protect. 

A teacher should be given credit for 
extra-curricular services. Teachers who 
can and will participate enthusiastical- 
ly in the club program may be relieved 
from some other duties as partial com- 
pensation. 


Cc. MR. CECIL W. ROBERTS, of the Benja- 
min Franklin Junior High School, Union- 
town, Pa. 


In Uniontown, the average junior 
high school pupil belongs to one club, 
meeting one hour per week after school. 
Such meetings, while very helpful, do 
not require enough of the pupil’s time. 

An analysis of the time that the aver- 
age boy spends at different activities 
during a week, showed that twenty- 
eight hours per week in school, about 
25 to 30 hours in other supervised ac- 
tivities and the remaining 45 hours were 
unsupervised. He suggested two ways 
of meeting this condition: 

‘1. Intensify the programs of exist- 
ing clubs. 

2. Increase the number of clubs. 


Organized efforts of Uniontown to 
develop an extensive program include: 


1. A Wholesome Human Relations 
Committee composed of teachers. 

2. Division of this committee into 
sub-committees with special interests in 
(a) home and church (b) community 
(c) school. 

The sub-committees, through activi- 
ties in the community, interest other 
adults who will lead different activities 
and invite them to become members of 
their committee. The committees are 
then organized into a Leader’s Training 
Corps to develop trained leaders. 


D. PROFESSOR FREDERIC THRASHER, of 
New York University. 


The extra-curricular activities should 
be so organized that they will be part 
of a larger program of activities of the 
community. The influence of the school 
may be entirely lost if the leisure time of 
the pupil has no direction. 

In matters of delinquency, certain 
districts have, or seem to have, a tradi- 
tion which controls the district. One 
community once had a given delin- 
quency (20%) when first occupied by 
Germans. The Germans were, in the 
course of time, replaced by Swedes, and 
they in turn by Italians, and the Italians 
by Negroes. The delinquency remained 
the same throughout the entire time; 
the rates among the incoming and out- 
going groups in other districts was not 
so great. It represented a tradition of 
delinquency in the neighborhood. If 
the change could be made quickly in- 
stead of gradually, the traditions of the 
people would be transported with them, 
but a gradual change leaves the tradi- 
tion behind. 

In a study of some Italian boys of 
Greenwich Village, Professor Trasher 
found their leisure is almost entirely un- 
supervised outside of school hours; nev- 
ertheless, some “turn out” rather well. 
Some authorities assert that spontan- 
eous undirected activities may be better 
than too much direction. He was in- 
clined to a large amount of direction. 








DISCUSSION: 


Mr. French asked “What determines 
the number of kinds of clubs in your 
school?” Miss Katherine L. Fitzpatrick 
replied for Bridgeport, Conn. (1) A can- 
vass of the teachers was made to see 
what clubs they could and were willing 
to lead (2) A canvass of the pupils to 
determine their interests and then try 
to adjust both teachers and pupils to 
the best solution. 


A lively discussion then followed as 
to whether the clubs should be formed 
from the available leaders in their spec- 
ial fields or from an analysis of the 
needs of the pupils. Professor Cox 
stated that the interests of a teacher 
who would act as leader would natural- 
ly attract the pupils of the same inter- 
ests and that a healthy organization 
would follow. 





ROUND TABLE XI 





Self-Direction Through Athletic Activ- 
ities and Physical Recreation. 





Chairman: Colba F. Gucker, Director of Athletics, 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, 


Columbia University 


A. MR. H. E. BROWN, co-author of Pearl and 
Brown's, “Health by Stunts”. 

The child is a unit to be developed up 
to and if possible beyond his hereditary 
limits; we should look to see what the 
child is like and to expand and develop 
to see what he is capable of becoming. 
In setting up a program, the order of 
events that present themselves consists 
first, the impulse to move; second, to 
move in certain ways; third, to attempt 
to make the move. This exercises the 
nerve centers and special muscles and 
as a result we have growth of nerve 
and muscle. 


The speaker denied that all sports 
should be abolished because undesirable 
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traits and unpleasant relationships were 
the result of sports. The speaker said 
that these traits were just the ones to 
be brought out; for the individual] as 
he really is, can then be known and 
directed. We must not set up a pre- 
conveived notion of what the individual 
should be and do; but study his natural 
interests and ideals to be followed by 
furnishing an opportunity to modify 
and develop these. The best place for 
such a program would be a summer 
camp; but since not all children can go 
there, the next best thing is to repro- 
duce as far as possible by means of the 
playground, those activities which 
might be developed in the ideal situa- 
tion. We must accept what we have as 
far as we have it and substitute, sup- 
plement, and correct the activities and 
impulses of youth. Undesirable traits 
can then be directed into the proper 
channels in a democracy. 

B. FRANKLIN G. ARMSTRONG, Director of 

Health Education, Montclair, N. J. 

A. In respect to my topic I have 
chosen to consider “self-direetion” as 
meaning the expression of the sum to- 
tal of character and social traits in rela- 
tion to informal or natural group physi- 
cal activity. 


B. A desire for self-direction, as well 
as crude attempts at. self-direction, is 
a most natural and at once obvious 
phenomenon of informal or natural 
group physical activity. Informal or 
natural group physical activity almost 
invariably results in both physical and 
character-socia] trait responses. 

C. Provision for self-direction in 
programs of physica] education is none 
too common. (1) We are apt not to 
recognize the persistent efforts of self- 
direction to express itself. (2) The edu- 
cational and socia] values of self-direc- 
tion are not appreciated. 


D. Briefly, one might advance the 
following explanations for the lack of 
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programs which utilize self-direction 
where a lack exists. (1) Lack of famil- 
iarity with modern, educational prin- 
ciples or the place of physical education 
in education. (2) Lack of sympathy 
with modern, educational principles. (3) 
The narrowness of teacher training in- 
stitutions of physical education in spec- 
ializing too rigidly on physical educa- 
tion. (4) Inability in one way or an- 
other to organize and administer a pro- 
gram utilizing self-direction. (5) A 
narrow viewpoint which holds that phy- 
sical education has to do with the phy- 
sical only. 

E. Before outlining a concrete self- 
direction program it is necessary to con- 
sider certain conditioning factors, with 
respect to self-direction. (1) Self-direc- 
tion is conditioned by three factors: (a) 
the pupils, (b) the program of activi- 
ties, (c) the teacher. In reality this is 
the whole teaching situation. 


To insure self-direction the following 
factors must be considered in relation 
to the teacher: 


(a) The teacher must be in sym- 
pathy with and understand the prin- 
ciples of modern education. 


(b) The teacher should know how 
to teach, supervise and direct from the 
background and, be well fitted to the 
background. 


(c) The teacher must exercise tact, 
initiative and originality because of the 
incidental methods of teaching em- 
ployed. 


(d) That the teacher after all is the 
main cog in the wheel of self-direction. 
The teacher’s task in self-direction is 
difficult. 

C. WILLARD H. MARQUARDT, Director of 


Athletics, Moraine Park School, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Mr. Marquardt stated that all athletic 
work should contribute to the seven 
ideals of education. He said an effort 


should be made to take care of every- 
body and to recognize individual differ- 
ences in an effort to bring about a demo- 
cracy. Mr. Marquardt spoke about the 
now existing vicious system prevalent 
in colleges and secondary schools re- 
garding athletic teams which think as 
the coach thinks and hopes that that 
plan would be kept out of the Junior 
high school. His plan would be to have 
the coach explain the high points in var- 
ious games and then let the individual 
and the team create plays and methods 
to be used. The idea was to present a 
problem and let the team work it out 
by securing all available data, then try 
it out. If it worked the team could keep 
it and use it; if it didn’t, they were to 
reject it. 





ROUND TABLE XIl 





Self-Direction Through Assembly 
Activities. 





Chairman: aa Jeanette Koehnke, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University. 
A. MISS BERTHA LAWRENCE, Junior High 

School No. 4, Trenton, N. J. 

Children need to be lifted up or in- 
spired continually in order to make it 
seem worth while for them to develop 
initiative. She quoted the following: 


“Above us, sternly loom forever 

The mighty mountains of endeavor. 

We grasp our mountain staffs to climb, 

Their sky encircled peaks sublime, 

up where the crystal fountain pours 

And then, we stop to do our chores.” 
—Author unknown. 


To develop students initiative she said 
they used various means: 


1. Inspiration. Slogans such as 
“School Spirit” are posted in the audi- 
torium to start the students thinking. 
As a result of the above one club asked 
if they could write a school song and 
succeeded in doing so. Another group 
suggested a school seal and worked it 
out. 
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2. Capitalinzing talents. Whenever 
a child shows an aptitude the teachers 
endeavor to develop it for the benefit of 
the school as well as the individual. 

3. Taking students into confidence. 
Building up morale from suggestions 
made by pupils. 


4. Making ideals concrete. Each 
class conducts a thrift campaign. Stud- 
ents earn the money they save, Exper- 
ience in making out bank slips, comput- 
ing interest and being responsible for 
deposits is valuable. 

5. Punctuality. Of 2000 students 
there were only 36 tardy last month. 
Classes compete for honor of having no 
cases of tardiness. 


6. Awards. Twice a year, students 
receiving not less than B in any sub- 
ject are awarded a scholarship ribbon 
which is pinned on by the principal with 
much ceremony. At graduation, stud- 
ents who have maintained a blue rib- 
bon standard are awarded a red ribbon, 
also with much ceremony, and their 
pictures are published in the local pa- 
pers. 

7. Inspiration from outside speak- 
ers. 


As an example of co-operation, Miss 
Lawrence stated that the faculty held 
their teachers’ meetings during school 
hours and the students could be trusted 
to be responsible. 


B. CARL W. ZIEGLER, Assistant Professor 
of Education, Lafayette College. 


There should be assemblies once a 
week for pupils of the same grades and 
once a month for the whole school. In 
the smal] assemblies there is more op- 
portunity for individual participation. 
The large assemblies can be used to de- 
velop schoo] spirit through inspiration 
and may also be used to present awards. 

1. Faith. In order to carry out any 


program one must have faith in the out- 
come. 
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2. Teacher oversight. Activity 
should be directed. Committees in 
charge of programs sometimes put on 
programs that are highly entertaining 
but which are out of place unless super- 
vised. Audience should take an active 
part in all programs. 


At debates they should express pref- 
erence for one side of question before 
the arguments are given and again at 
the close with their reasons. 

Following dramatic performances, 
members of the audience should make 
criticisms. An assembly program can 
be developed from these reports. 

3. Hypothesis. A group are follow- 
ing: “The Greene Murder Case” and 
suggesting solutions. 

4. “Champ-Nit” idea. Girls and boys 
efficient get the most practice. In 
dramatics those doing the best work are 
promoted to a dramatic club. Others 
continue to practice, aiming to become 
club members. The Dramatic Club has 
charge of the final program. 

5. Games. Various games suitable 
for entertainment in home or club 
parties are demonstrated by active par- 
ticipation on the stage. 


6. Emergency Programs. With a 
group used to participation in such un- 
dertakings as those described, it is not 
difficult to get up a program on short 
notice. 


Cc. MISS AGNES WHARTON, Vice Principal, 
Cleveland Junior High School, Newark, 
N. J. 


This school is so organized that all 
pupils have a 45-minute period in the 
auditorium daily. 

Monday—Visualization Day. Educa- 
tional motion pictures or stereopticon 
slides are shown. Many teachers who 
have travelled contribute illustrated Jec- 
tures. Pupils make similar contribu- 
tions. 

Tuesday—Ethics Day. Ethical prin- 
ciples are developed through dramatics. 
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Wednesday—Community Singing and 
Musical Appreciation. Stories of and 
music from operas. 

Thursday—Public Speaking. Devel- 
oped through discussion of current 
events. 

Friday — Special Program. Each 
group has an opportunity to present a 
program for another group. For in- 
stance, a Mother Goose Play was plan- 


ned and presented to primary children. 


Miss Wharton told about a boys’ club 
that developed as an extra-curricular 
activity. The boys asked two teachers 
to sponsor them. They attended good 
plays, conducted sales for worthy 
causes, and spent a week-end at the 
shore. 

The discussion that followed devel- 
oped these conclusions: Guidance can 
only function 

1. Where there is activity. 

2. Where there is a choice. 

8. Where there is co-operation. 

4. Where there is a want. 


ROUND TABLE Xill 
Creative Activity 





Chairman: Hughes Mearns, Professor of Education, 
New York University. 





A. Creative Work in Physical Rhythms. 
MISS RUTH DOING, City and Country 
School, New York City. 


We have come to realize that rhythm 
goes into our thinking, feeling, and act- 
ing. Previously it was not considered 
except in its relation to music and danc- 
ing. Carl Seashore’s book, “Music as 
a Rhythmical Talent,” is one of the best 
references on this topic. Here rhythms 
are classified as subjective and object- 
ive.. The author claims that a proper 


sense of rhythm gives a feeling of bal- 
ance which is built on symmetry, pro- 
duces a feeling spance power and free- 
dom; is instinctive and finally that it 
has its residence in the entire organism. 





She 
begins with the child himself and works 
progressively through the different age 
periods. 


Rhythm is an organic process. 


Children are started in this training 
at the age of two years, sometimes 
younger. The environment is furnished 
but the children do all the rest. In- 
structors merely follow what the chil- 
dren indicate, and give help only what 
is called for. Children’s movements are 
naturally beautiful. Thus, boys and 
girls, under this system, commence with 
materials provided, and are given music 
when the need is felt. 


Miss Doing follows the children as 
far as the junior high school age. She 
raised the question, “What will their 
experiences be in the junior high 
school?” Thus far, very encouraging 
results have been obtained. Movie pan- 
tomimes have been worked out by the 
children, and a play—God Through the 
Ages—was produced last year. The 
music for this play was composed 
while the children were moving. Others 
took it down for them. 


Children will always have creative ex- 
periences if we believe that they have. 


B. Creative Work in Number. DR. JOHN R. 
CLARK, Associate Professor of the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics, New York University. 


Opportunities for creative work in 
mathematics have not been _ utilized. 
There is plenty of chance for exploring 
the creative learning in the field of 
mathematics. The junior high school 
mathematics emphasizes the import- 
ance of experimental. Dr. Clark says 
he would teach a pupil how to investi- 
gate areas in space. It would be the 
child’s problem to solve, not the teach- 
er’s. Associate creative work with 
growth, study, and organization of 
ideas. Creative work is a worthy and 
highly desirable objective for a teacher 





























of any grade, school, or college. It is 
an expression of growth.. Mathemat- 
ics should take on the spirit of crea- 
tion. 


Cc. Children’s Paintings. HUGHES MEARNS, 
Professor of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 


We like the things we do well. This 
is an age-old adage; children work on 
the same basis. Equipment and social 
approval are all that are needed. Where 
children do their own art work in free 
periods, the results have been surpris- 
ing both as to content and as to appear- 
ance. The results obtained are accord- 
ing to the child’s environment. Those 
who are used to playing in free periods 
produce the best, or should, I say, the 
most origina] and arresting, paintings. 
The child who has a teacher’s method 
to follow is restricted and, as desired, 
the results are alike. They are, in fact, 
her suggestions and her ideas, not the 
child’s expression—origina] and inter- 
esting. 

No child copies from another when 
he reaches down in his own reservoir 
of information. When the work is ex- 
ternal, then they copy for a certain ef- 
fect. On the other hand, from the one 
original copy of a child, other paintings 
are originated by the children, and the 
effect is startling. Such paintings may 
be seen at 121 86th Street school. 


The failure to have things symmetri- 
cal and standardized makes for variety 
and original expression of life activi- 
ties. The fullest possible enrichment 
of life under guidance will give one 
power and achievement in doing. New- 
er schools are developing dozens of art- 
slides, not just in drawing. The me- 
dium of this self-expression, whether it 
be poetry, manual training, or what- 
not, must be made respectable in the 
group. “How much better a person am 


I because of these different experi- 
ences ?” 





CREATIVE ACTIVITY AND CO-OPERATION 


ROUND TABLE XIV 
Self-Direction Through Co-operative 
Management 





Chairman: Mr. Franklin E. Pierce, Supervisor of 
Secondary Education, Connecticut State 
Department of Education. 





A. GEORGE R. BRUNJES, Principal, Frank- 
lin Junior High School, South Norwalk, 
Conn, 


Some general principles of procedure 
should be observed in attempting to in- 
vite and secure student co-operation in 
school management. 


1. The transfer from teacher to pupil 
control should be gradual. 

2. Self-direction should be something 
more positive than the mere enforce- 
ment of rules. Pupils should have a 
voice in forming rules and regulations. 

3. There must be a desire for self- 
direction. 

4. The object should be to promote 
favorable attitudes and habits in the 
individual. 

5. The results must be 
and tangible to the pupils. 

6. A teacher must be sympathetic, 
patient with mistakes, discriminating 
in his decision when to assist, when to 
withhold, loyal, earnest, and tireless. 

The Civic League of the Franklin 
Junior High School grew out of the de- 
sire on the part of some of the ninth 
grade civics classes to take charge of 
such minor matters as setting up the 
chairs in the assembly hall. Eventual- 
ly all of the 175 pupils as class groups 
became responsible for certain duties 
or services about the school, and finally 
they organized themselves as the Civic 
League with their object “to set a high 
standard of school citizenship.” The 
League meets as civics classes two 
periods a week, and as a body one peri- 
od a week in assembly. Here the pro- 


immediate 


gram consists of talks by officials, cur- 
rent events discussions, and regular bus- 
iness. 


The League has been occupied 
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with good attendance campaigns, a 
drive to raise money to buy a school 
flag, the development of sanitary and 
traffic regulations, the awarding of 
prizes, library supervision, and assist- 
ance in the stock room. It has also or- 
ganized and made school contributions 
to community agencies for relief, and 
kept flowers in one of the hospital 
wards. The educational results have 
been the development in the pupils’ cer- 
tain knowledges and skills associated 
with the projects undertaken and atti- 
tudes of responsibility and tolerance. 
B. JOHN A. NAUGHTON, Principal, Albany 
Junior High School, Albany, New York. 
A new building still in the process of 
construction, twelve rooms ready but 
gymnasium, shops, and auditorium not 
completed, to be occupied by 700 ninth 
grade pupils assembled from different 
schools, with a new staff of teachers 
unknown to the principal, were some 
of the elements in the problem facing 
Mr. Naughton at the opening of the 
fall term. With the help of published 
lists in the newspapers, the pupils were 
able to find their home rooms quite 
easily on the opening day. During that 
morning, the principal visited each 
room to greet the pupils and to tell 
them that this was a new building, a 
new school, a rather difficult situation 
that demanded a new kind of pupil— 
more capable pupils who could help get 
the school organized. This practice of 
personally talking with groups of pu- 
pils about school problems the princi- 
pal continued throughout the term 
whenever the opportunity offered. 


It was decided that pupils should 
gradually take over in the home room 
some of the mechanics of school rout- 
ine. No one person was assigned or 


elected to a job. A teacher would let 
one try for a while and then another and 
thus it continued until] later when a 


more formal] organization was effected. 
The pupils knew which of their num- 
ber were competent. Then the princi- 
pal urged them to “select somebody who 
represents the best of you” or as an- 
other saying of his went “when you get 
somebody good, show him off”. After 
the gymnasium was opened up, this 
same method was used in finding leaders 
in the gym classes. Comments of the 
builders and workmen on the praise- 
worthy manner in which students con- 
ducted themselves amidst their physical 
difficulties were relayed to the pupils. 


Calling his school a big family seemed 
to take well with the pupils especially at 
lunch time. A_ selected leader from 
each home room was given the honor 
of piloting his group to the cafeteria 
and the tables. There with teachers 
and principal they would sit down to 
what might resemble in the sociability 
of the occasion of a family meal. 


By the end of the first semester, the 
traffic squad and ushers were sucess- 
fully taking care of all the routine of 
corridors, home rooms, assembly, lunch 
room, and gymnasium, and the pupils 
as a whole were proving themselves 
thoroughly capable of self-direction. 
When 800 new eight grade pupils were 
transferred to the new building at the 
beginning of the second semester, it 
was the ninth grade traffic squad that 
had them in their respective home room 
in an orderly fashion within twenty min- 
utes from the time that they appeared 
at the entrance. 


The faith, courage and open-minded- 
ness of the principal had much to do 
with the successful organization of this 
school. His skill in stimulating pupils 
to want to do things, his judicious use 
of praise, his knowledge and understand- 
ing of boys and girls, made their self- 
direction an easy and natural develop- 
ment. 





























ROUND TABLE XV 





The Uses of Tests, Measurements, and 
Records in Supplementing and Sup- 
porting the Advisory Program. 





Chairman: Harry J. Linton, Principal, McKinley 
Intermediate School, Schenectady, N. Y. 

A. A Guidance Program and a Plan for Carry- 
ing It Out. MISS JESSIE D. EBERT, Prin- 
cipal, Clinton School, Schenectady, N. Y. 


A sound guidance program must be 
based on known facts and a sincere ef- 
fort to interpret factors. It should be 
the result of careful study and investi- 
gation and an honest desire to direct 
and teach the child to do worth-while 
things. 

Guidance is all inclusive. It must 
permeate every phase of school life. It 
should begin with the pre-school child 
and be carried on through all his school 
life. If it were begun thus, valuable 
data would be available which would 
assist teachers and principals in guid- 
ing children. 

B. How May Tests and Measurements Be 
Used to Extend the Guidance Program?— 
ARTHUR D. WHITMAN, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education, New York 
University. 

The chief problem in a guidance pro- 
gram is to provide for adequate inter- 
pretation of tests, which are sometimes 
used unwisely through lack of thorough 
understanding. The tests are subject 
to certain limitations, which must be 
taken into account. Some extremely 
important qualities such as dependabil- 
ity and conscientiousness cannot be 
measured, but must be considered as 
having high social significance. 

Materia] to be of any real value shoulg 
be gathered gradually; not too much 
emphasis should be laid down upon the 
results of one intelligence test. The 
fact that one child has an I. Q. of 102 
and another of 132 would be of little 
value if this were all of the information 
available concerning the children. More 
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other tests, and we should learn as 
information should be secured from 
much as possible about the child’s life 
outside the school. 


According to Toops, there are three 
lines of activity that the elementary 
school boy or girl may follow when he 
leaves school: (1) further schooling: 
(2) a trade; (3) commercial work. 


Toops has tested the capability of 
pupils for these three trunk-line activ- 
ities by (1) tests of ability with ideas; 
(2) by tests of ability with things and 
mechanisms; and (3) by tests with 
clerical items, Results up-to-date, how- 
ever, lead to the conclusion that further 
study is necessary before these tests 
will be of sufficient reliability. The 
best procedure that can be recommend- 
ed for guidance is a cumulative record 
carefully interpreted by some one who 
knows both the child and the measur- 
ing instruments that have been used. 
C. The Use of Special Aptitude Tests as Aids 

to Educational and Vocational Determina- 
tion. HOWARD D. MORRISON, Super- 
visor of instruction, Junior High School 
No. 4, Trenton, N. J. 

The tendency in education recently 
has been to test everything and to tab- 
ulate the results. This has made us a 
nation of keen analysists and scientists. 
The adviser is frequently just a suc- 
cessful classroom teacher who has read 
several books on “Guidance” and who 
gives a series of tests and encourages 
each child to follow the kind of work 
for which he has the greatest aptitude. 


Mr. Morrison believes that it is es- 
sential for the adviser to have previous 
experience as a guide. Nearly all of the 
intelligence and mechanical aptitude 
tests used so far are unreliable, though 
the Stenquist test, which deals with 
concepts which reveal mechanical apti- 
tudes, and the McQuarrie native abil- 
ity tests for mechanical traits have some 
value. 
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D. What Records and Pupil Accounting De- 

vices Will Render Greatest Assistance in 
MR. 
ROSS ©. RUNNELS, Principal, Ricalton 
Junior High School, Maplewood, New Jer- 
sey. 


Supporting the Guidance Program. 


sidered in making a successful guid- 
ance program. First, it must be justi- 
fied. Any new record must satisfy a 
definite need. Second, we should start 
slowly in building up a program and 
work gradually. Third, the scheme in 
building a guidance program should be 
flexible. 


The speaker suggested using cards 
(5x8) filed alphabetically by rooms in 
the principal’s office. Each record must 
contain all necessary information con- 
cerning the child’s life in school. Each 
teacher should write on the card a sin- 
gle sentence about each child in her 
room and administrators should see to 
it that all information is filled in. 


Teachers or advisors who collect ma- 
terial must not be dominated by social 
workers; they must collect their own 
data from direct personal contact with 
the child. Everything that goes into 
the records should be for the construc- 
tive growth of the child. 





ROUND TABLE XVI 
The Curriculum as an Instrument of 
Self-Discovery, Guidance, and 
Advisement. 





Chairman: Clarence E, Howell, Director of Junior 
Schools, Trenton, N. J. 


MR. G. C. GAMBLE, Specialist in Educational 
Management of the Trenton Public Schools 
Guidance, whether educational or vo- 
cational, demands much preparation on 
the part of the teacher. To reinforce 
the work of the individual teachers 
there should be a special department of 
guidance consisting of specialists in that 
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line. Then too, we need to develop a 
newer and more effective technique in 
the realm of guidance, Guidance is coun- 
sel rather than prescription and the 
final choice must lie with the pupil not 
the counsellor; the teacher is the keep- 
er of records rather than the judge. 

Although the well planned junior 
high school has many elective and trial 
courses, there is not much more pro- 
vision made for electives throughout 
the senior high school. The field of ex- 
ploration should not be peculiar to the 
junior high school but should charac- 
terize the entire secondary school. Of 
one class of thirty which he checked 
over a period of twelve years, only one 
student was pursuing the vocation he 
had decided upon at the close of his ju- 
nior high school course. There is a 
strong tendency for a child to vacillate 
in his desires and choice according to 
his latest experience, 


There is need for a closer relation be- 
tween the schools and industry. Wher- 
ever possible the schools should utilize 
such mediums of instruction as com- 
merce can furnish, such as pictures, 
graphs, etc. Too much of the vocational 
information that is being given by coun- 
sellors is untrustworthy, either because 
the counsellor has been misinformed or 
because he is presenting only certain 
phases of a vocation. Any vocational 
information given should be fair—so 
far as possible, all phases of the work 
should be presented. 

MR. L. R. DeLONG, Assistant 
Teacher Training Extension. 
Teachers thwart all self-discovery 

by forestalling all chance of the pupil’s 

finding out things for himself by a mis- 
directed sense of duty to help ‘him. 

There is no chance left for the pupil to 

discover—he follows what the teacher 

develops and points out. Just as he is 
about to enter the breach in the wall 


Director of 
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SELF-DISCOVERY 


the teacher grabs the flag and waving it 
leads the charge through into the city. 


In order to make self-discovery poss- 
ible objective methods must be devised 
that are meaningful to the pupil. The 
child must find out for himself where 
he stands. We talk of a new curricu- 
lum being needed when what we need 
most of all is a new technique in han- 
dling teaching situations. We must know 
how to use the implements of instruc- 
tien so that the child is led to evaluate 
his own standing and progress. 


The child should also discover early 
that the teacher “has his number”, that 
he has correctly evaluated him, and the 
scale he uses should be so obvious that 
the pupil will measure himself by the 
same scale. The child should absolutely 
know how he stands in his subject rela- 
tion to the rest of the group. There 
has been no objective way for the child 
to tell this. A method was cited where- 
by this could be shown in reading by 
means of a reading test. At first the 
teacher could give the entire home room 
group a copy of the same book and ask 
them to read a given number of pages, 
the idea being to read it in the least 
possible time and be able to give a full 
description of what was read. As each 
child finishes he is to stand up. It is 
obvious which are the fast readers and 
which the slow. Some pupil is now 
called on to give an account of what is 
read and is questioned by the others to 
bring out any points omitted. Such a 
procedure would give a rough measure 
of varying abilities and could be fol- 
lowed up by more objective tests with 
definite time limits and scale by which 
child could watch his own improvement. 
Teaching must be the objective if we 
would expect self-discovery on the part 
of the pupils. 
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ROUND TABLE XVII 
Counseling and Interviewing by Teach- 
er, Administrator, and Specialist— 
The Role of the Specialist. 





Chairman: Walter J. Willis. Boys’ Adviser, Mon- 
roe High School, Rochester, . Y. 


a 





A. The Place of Guidance in a Junior High 
School. ALBERT LOWEINTHAN, Prin- 
cipal, Junior High School No. 30, New 
York City. 


Mr. Loweinthan gives as his definition 
of guidance “school direction of any 
kind”. The three steps necessary to 
good guidance are study, observation, 
and careful judgment. Although a cer- 
tain amount of guidance is and ought 
to be given in the elementary school, it 
is in the junior high school that the 
real business of fitting the child to his 
environment must begin. 

It is the school’s duty to discover the 
possibilities resident in the child; there- 
fore the school must provide opportuni- 
ties of all kinds. One place of guidance 
is found in scholastic attainment. Vo- 
cational guidance is necessary and must 
be given by one who knows. It is the 
child who selects and who must be 
guided to select wisely. 


B. Counseling and Guidance for the Commer- 
cial Pupils. MR. LEON HOFFMAN of 
Commercial High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Mr. Hoffman gave the four steps nec- 
essary in being successful in a given oc- 
cupation as: (1) choosing (2) preparing 
for (3) entering, and (4) progressing. 
Every one in the school should be cap- 
able of and glad to give guidance wher- 
ever it is needed. Guidance begins and 
ends with the need of the children. The 
elaboration of the four steps named by 
Mr. Hoffman may best be given in out- 
line form. 

I. Selecting an Occupation. 

A. Course of action in guidance 
1. Oral questioning—self-analysis. 
2. Job analysis—visits to offices, 
texts, teachers information. 


B. Complete knowled of jo 
selected from. - oe 


1. Ideas of boys, particularly, are 
often too vague in this subject. 
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Il. Preparation. 


A. Rules of success—Three P's: Plan, 
Prepare, Persevere. 
B. Knowledge of 
1. Occupations in which college is 
necessary or desirable. 
2. Occupations in which high 
school at least is necessary. 
. Opportunities of night school— 
typewriting, adding machine. 
. Opportunities of parttime 
school. 
5. The private business school. 


Entering. 

A. Usually occurs at end of high school 
course. 

B. General unfitness for getting a job. 
1. Guidance before leaving school. 
2. Personal approach. 


If. 


IV. Progressing. 


A. Lack of progression due to lack of 
of imagination. 

B. Imagination may be fired by local 
autobiographies. 


The Need for a Specialist as Counselor and 
His Place in the School. MARY HOLMES 
STEVENS HAYES, Director of Vocational 
Service for Juniors, New York City. 


Miss Hayes began by giving us the 


qualifications of a specialist. He must 
be the main source of information and, 
therefore, must know a great deal, if 
not everything, about the amount of 
training, its cost, etc., of the different 
occupations. His function is to act as 
mediator between the child and the 
school. The school relationships of the 
counsellor are many. He must be in 
close contact with the teacher and, 
wherever possible, should consider her 
judgment. The function of the teacher, 
however, is to instruct an entire class 
in the essentials of her subject; she 
cannot always judge individuals cor- 
rectly. 


The specialist has many and diverse 
problems to meet. 


There are disciplinary cases, in which 
the counselor comes into contact with 
the truant officer and others, and must 


see, very tactfully, that he is not drawn 
into these things. The visiting teacher, 
the doctor, the dentist, and many others 
are related to the work of the special- 
ist. He is the mediator between the 
child and the resources of the entire 
community. Miss Hayes leaves us with 
the question: “Does this job call for a 
specialist ?” 


D. Where Does the Specialist Fit In. IRVING 
D. BERNSTEIN, Assistant to Dr. Arthur 
F. Payne, New York City. 


Civilization sets up problems almost 
impossible to answer. The specialist 
becomes a person who can readjust all 
types of problem cases. Few principals 
or teachers are capable by training, 
knowledge, personality, or years of 
study, of dealing with problem cases. 
The studies in this field are varied and 
specific. Indeed, there are now more 
than 500 tests which the specialist 
should know how to administer and in- 
terpret. 


How shall we proceed to get the teach- 
er to do the work where no specialist is 
hired? In working up assembly pro- 
grams and projecting children into 
them; in extra-curricular activities and 
fitting the children in? Yes, in these 
schoo] activities she can adequately 
guide. 


In following up maladjustment cases, 
however, she has not the specific train- 
ing necessary. If she had the knowl- 
edge, there is neither time nor energy 
for a teacher to do the work. That is 
why a counselor should have a place in 
every school. Mr. Bernstein spoke of 
One counselor who served two schools 
by giving two and one-half days per 
week to each. Cases are referred to her 
and the boys consult her upon permis- 
sion from the educational or vocational 
guide, or from home room teacher. 
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B. Imagination may be fired by local 
autobiographies. 
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His Place in the School. MARY HOLMES 
STEVENS HAYES, Director of Vocational 
Service for Juniors, New York City. 


Miss Hayes began by giving us the 


qualifications of a specialist. He must 
be the main source of information and, 
therefore, must know a great deal, if 
not everything, about the amount of 
training, its cost, etc., of the different 
occupations. His function is to act as 
mediator between the child and the 
The school relationships of the 
counsellor are many. He must be in 
close contact with the teacher and, 
wherever possible, should consider her 
judgment. The function of the teacher, 
however, is to instruct an entire class 
in the essentials of her subject; she 
cannot always judge individuals cor- 
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The specialist has many and diverse 
problems to meet. 

There are disciplinary cases, in which 
the counselor comes into contact with 
the truant officer and others, and must 
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see, very tactfully, that he is not drawn 
into these things. The visiting teacher, 
the doctor, the dentist, and many others 
are related to the work of the special- 
ist. He is the mediator between the 
child and the resources of the entire 
community. Miss Hayes leaves us with 
the question. “Does this job cal] for a 


specialist 


D. Where Does the Specialist Fit In. IRVING 
D. BERNSTEIN, Assistant to Dr. Arthur 
F. Payne, New York City. 


Civilization sets up problems almost 
The specialist 
becomes a person who can readjust all 
types of problem cases. Few principals 
or teachers are capable by training, 
knowledge, personality, or years of 
study, of dealing with problem cases. 
The studies in this field are varied and 
specific. Indeed, there are now more 
than 500 tests which the specialist 
should know how to administer and in- 
terpret. 


impossible to answer. 


How shall we proceed to get the teach- 
er to do the work where no specialist is 
hired? In working up assembly pro- 
grams and projecting children into 
them; in extra-curricular activities and 
fitting the children in? Yes, in these 
school activities she can adequately 
guide. 


In following up maladjustment cases, 
however, she has not the specific train- 
ing necessary. If she had the knowl- 
edge, there is neither time nor energy 
for a teacher to do the work. That is 
why a counselor should have a place in 
every school. Mr. Bernstein spoke of 
one counselor who served two schools 
by giving two and one-half days per 
week to each. Cases are referred to her 
and the boys consult her upon permis- 
sion from the educational or vocational 
guide, or from home room teacher. 





